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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 


Lhe great mission of the schools is to make better 
anl geeater men and women, This means the devel- 
op neat of a desire and purpose for higher usefulness 
anl fuller ability to mouterialize aspiration. 
‘These ends are to be attained through the influences 
of nuture, and men reached first by direct contact with 
nature and comradeship with men, and secondly, by a 
knowledge of both through literature. It is with 
this last phase of preparation that we have to do 
at this time. The Journal of Education will make 
a prominent feature of its work the greater useful- 
ness of the schools and teachers through a higher 
‘and nobler use of literature. 

Some of the questions, therefore, to which we shal] 
address ourselves from time to time are these:— 

1. What is best for pupils with a passion for 
reading ? 

(1.) With a taste for literature ? 

(2.) With a craze for indiscriminate reading ? 

2. For pupils with no great love for reading, but 
no aversion for it ? | 

3. For pupils with a positive aversion for reading ? 

4. ‘lo what extent does the modern beautiful pri- 
mary reader, with all juvenile classical school books, 
affect the reading habits of the children in later life? 

(1.) Do they more readily read masterpieces ? 

(2.) Do they require the bait of beauty and 
lightness in later life ? 

5. Are school rea:lers any less used in grammar 
grades than before the recent efforts for more ex- 
tended selections from masterpieces ? 

6. What effect does “College English’ have in 

college ? 

(1.) Upon the colleze student’s tendency to 
love the masters ? 

(2.) Upon the habit of purchasing masterpieces 
for re-reading ? 

(3.) Upon his habit of using the libraries for 
the single reading of a book ? 

(4.) Upon his aspirations to write ? 

(5.) Upon the college student who is indifferent 
to literature ? 

(6.) Ina word, upon whom does “College Eng- 
lish” get a hold and to what extent ? 

7. What effect does ‘College English” have upon 
the Preparatory School ?. 

(1.) Is the treatment of the masters such as to 
prepare for college examinations or for the 
cevelopment of a love of literature ? 

(2) Are annotated editions as a rule helpful or 


harmful ? 
(3.) Do secondary school students read a3 many 


fad and feeble books as of old ? 
(4.) If not, is it bacause they hwe not the time 
or because a better taste is being created ? 

8. What more can be done in the elementary 
schools to help to better results in the secondary 
schools and colleges ? 

(1.) In the way of books ? 
(2.) In the way of teachers and teaching ? 

9. Is there a p2rceptible difference in the effect 
of the teaching of literature by normal school and 
college graduates ? 

10. What more can the normal schools do for their 
students in this direction ? 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DKVELOPMENT 
OF THE READING HABIT. 


PrinciypAL Ramsay, 
B M, C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 

The frequent and regular reading of books is a 
habit; and, like other habits, it may, of course, be 
either good or bad, according to the kind of books 
read and the method of reading them. Like other 
habits, too, it is developed—not instantly formed— 
and is also the result partly of imitation, The 


reading of good books is, to some extent, conta- 
gious; that is, a child is likely to become a reader of 
good books if his parents, older brothers and sis- 
ters, and friends are readers of such books. 

Often children do not become interested in books, 
and so do not form the reading habit, because the 
world expressed in the books offered them is outside 
their own world. In fact, the limitation of one’s 
individual world of thought and action may pre- 
clude not only the reading of good books, but also 
many other blessings. The world of the child must 
be invaded or enlarged by the reading of good books 
and for an appreciation of their contents. The 
hooks chosen for the child’s reading must, there- 
fore, be adapted to his interests and plane of 
thought, which does not mean that it must be too 
simple. On the contrary, every book to a reader 
should challenge or tax his mental powers in some 
degree, otherwise it can have no educative value. 

Assuming the mastery by the child of the chief 


TAEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States. 


elements of the mechanical process involved in read- 
ing, the home is the best place for developing the 
taste for good books. The mother or father or older 
brother or sister should talk about and regularly 
read interesting books to the child,—fairy tales, 
history, biography, and travels; with the result, in 
most cases, that the child’s interest in books will be 
permanently awakened. Indeed, through home 
readings, the child may become attached to books 
before he has learned the mechanical elements of 
the reading process. Att first stories from books 
may be told by some member of the child’s family; 
later, the same or others may be read directly from 
the book. If a child be summoned to a regular 
reading hour by some older person who knows 
three things,—(1) the best books, (2) the best books 
adapted to the particular child, and (3) how to read 
aloud effectively and talk interestingly,—the child’s 
desire and determination to become a reader of 
hooks will, in most eases, be aroused. It cannot be 
too much emphasized, however, that great care 
must be taken in the choice of books and in their 
intelligent and attractive oral reading to the child. 
From the first he should be increasingly called upon 
to reproduce orally what has been read to him. In 
this way he will be trained not only in oral ex- 
pression—which, however, is aside from the main 
purpose here—but also in the fine art of paying 
attention. As attention is the parent of memory, 
so interest is the parent of attention. Thus the 
child’s interest in books may be developed. 

Many homes, however, have neither the intelli- 
gence, inclination, nor time for even so important a 
thing as the development of the child’s taste for 


good books, nor for training the child to the reading 


habit. An effort to accomplish these things must, 
therefore, be made by the school, in the interests 
not only of the individual, but of society. Indeed, 
even when the home does its part in this important 
matter, the school should supplement and extend 
the work done at home, and the general methods al- 
ready suggested for the home should be, and now 


are in the best schools, carried out as far as practi-. 


cable at school. Books, however, should be chosen 
that are in some way connected with school subjects 
of study; and more formal requirements as to re- 
production may be made than in the home. But it 
ix very necessary to avoid the danger, always pres- 
ent, of causing pupils to dislike books by task work 
imposed by the teacher, or by didactic methods of 
treatment used by him. 

In dealing with a pupil wholly or nearly without 
taste for good books, I have found the following 
method, which is psychologically sound, to yield 
good practical results: As every pupil is interested 
in something, select first a topic within the range 
of his interests, and ask him some question about 
it which he cannot answer, but which is answered in 
one or more books. Specify these books; and, if 
they are books you would like to have him read, do 
not tell him the pages he should read, but ask him 
to look up the subject in the books until he can an- 
swer your original question. It is of no consequence 
that the topic in question is remote from school 
work. Indeed, for the purpose in mind, such a 
fact may be an advantage. From this topic pass 
to others in which he is interested, and treat them 
likewise. Then seek to enlarge his interests by 
calling his attention to questions suggested by his 
reading on the other topics, and set him to search- 
ing for information about them in other books. If 
this be frequently repeated, the law of association 
will soon begin to act, and the boy will connect 
hooks with his interests, and so will become inter- 
ested ‘in books. When he is interested to find an 
answer to a question of importance to him, he will 
soon learn to sift the non-essential from the essen- 
tial, and so arrive at “the pith of the matter” in 
hand. Thus he will learn how to get knowledge 
from books in a wise and sensible way, while at 
the same time he is acquiring the reading habit. 

Such a method (topical reading) has, moreover, 
another great advantage; it is a preparation for the 
sort of work with books which every intelligent man 
is called upon to perform in practical life. Every 
intellectual man is often asked a question by him- 
self, by others, or by the exigencies of his oceupa- 
tion; and he employs books, among other agencies, 
to find the answer. ‘This, then, is the rational 
method of reading most books for the uses of daily 
life. It is not, however, identical with, the ency- 
clopaedia method too often encouraged in schools, 
in which pupils copy undigested statements verba- 
tim on topics in which they feel no natural in- 
terest. The encyclopaedia method of using books 
is exceedingly mechanical, and often utterly barren 
of any good result; but the method of topical read- 
ing which I have described is based on questions of 
keen interest to the pupil, those in which he has 
spontaneous or a_ carefully developed interest. 
When a boy “reads up” a subject in which he feels 
a strong interest, he is quite likely to assimilate and 
react upon what he reads. The director, therefore, 
of the reading of a vouth without much, if any, in- 
terest in books must himself be wise in good books, 
and still wiser, if possible, in asking many suitable 
questions whose answers may be found in hooks. 

Proressor C. L. Maxcy, 
Williams College. 

Would that there were the opportunity of con- 
sidering in some detail more of the sugy stive 
questions contained in your circular on “Literature 
and Education,” but these busy days preceding 
the mid-year examinations leave but little leisure 
for outside work. One question, however, is so 
suggestive as to tempt me away even from the 
criticism of freshman themes, 
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“What effect does ‘college English’ have upon the 
preparatory school?” A somewhat extended ex- 
perience as English master in the secondary school, 
supplemented by considerable college work, enables 
me to look upon this matter from the point of view 
of a practical teacher. If you mean by “College 
English,” as I suppose you do, the books prescribed 
for entrance, and the work usually based upon 
those books, then I should answer that the effect 
of many of them is to blight, to paralyze the devel- 
opment of a love for the best literature, to fill the 
heart of the teacher with desperation and discour- 
agement, and the mind of the student with distaste, 
if not disgust, for what he is told he must consider 
“classic English.” 

Of course we are not prepared or inclined to 
question the honored position that belongs to the. 
writers and the books included in the lists pre- 
scribed for college entrance; Macaulay’s “Milton,” 
Burke’s “Conciliation,” Pope’s “Iliad,” Carlyle’s 
“Burns” are, indeed, among the works that the 
world would not willingly let die, but to maintain 
that because they are masterpieces they are there- 
fore suitable pabulum for the immature sub-fresh- 
man mind, that they will fire the youthful heart 
with a zeal to prosecute further investigations into 
the writings of these same or similar writers,—this 
smacks more of the study than of the classroom, of 
the “Educationalist” than of the teacher. Practi- 
cal teachers may well draw a sigh of relief to find 
that Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical Polity,” Bacon’s “No- 
vum Organum,” and Meredith’s “Egoist” have not 
forced “Ivanhoe,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” and 
“Silas Marner” from the devoted list that for five 
long years to come will be quite too suggestive of 
the laws that change not. 

The query whether “the treatment of the masters 
is to prepare for college examinations or to develop 
a love for literature” suggests the old problem of 
making bricks without straw, an operation that even 
in early days, before questions of college entrance, 
was found to be more or less wearisome. Many of 
the prescribed books are in no way whatever fitted 
to arouse in the young student a love for the mas- 
ters—either the masters who wrote or for those 
who now force the reading,—and we are, therefore, 
impelled to believe, if the circular has properly 
stated the dilemma, that preparation for examina- 
tions must be the goal. It would, of course, be un- 
fair to deny that many conscientious teachers aim 
to attain the other and higher end; but when the 
mark is out of range, aiming is likely to become 
more or less futile. For some time I feared that 
my own emotions on this particular phase of the 
subject were unshared, but of late my experience 
with English teachers at various institutes and 
similar gatherings has brought the comforting as- 
surance that my opinion of many of these prescribed 
reading courses is anything but original. 

“Are annotated editions helpful or harmful?” 
Let us hedge on that question by saying that as 
long as the secondary schools are forced into teach- 
ing these prescribed courses, and the colleges forced 
into setting examinations which presuppose more 
than mere acquaintance with the books required, 
just so long will annotated editions be demanded. 
In fact, teachers do not stop at annotations; they 
are forced into all sorts of devices to arouse the 
flagging interests of those in whom they are instill- 
ing this deep appreciation of literature. Some time 
ago one teacher told me how she had centered the at- 
tention of her English class by having one of the 
pupils recite in costume certain passages of ‘the 
book which was then the subject of study. ll 
these adventitious aids are like the strawberry festi- 
vals, rummage sales, valentine parties, and steam- 
boat excursions that serve to keep alive in certain 
dormant souls an interest, forsooth, in the higher 
life. It may at least be questioned whether these 
brass-band converts are, after all, the most loyal 
~champions of the church militant. 

Whether or not secondary school students “read 
as many on feeble books as of old” is a diffi- 
cult question) the term “of old” is not only obscure, 
it is somewha@ embarrassing. Of one fact, how- 
ever, there is but little doubt,—that the average 
boy who presents himself at college is lamentably 


deficient in literary equipment, and in what may be 
called taste. This may be due to two facts: many 
of the books that the student has been forced to read 
have given him intellectual cramps, so that, to put 
it in the mildest terms, he is not anxious to repeat 
his experiences; and secondly, the time devoted by 
suffering teachers to devising methods of disguising 
the dose and making the student think that he en- 
joys it is a dead loss, for it might easily be devoted 
to other English reading that would lead to enthu- 
siasm. 

In concluding this very cursory glance at a broad 
subject, let me repeat my deepest respect for those 
authors who have been placed upon the list pre- 
seribed for college entrance. Not for a moment 
would I be suspected of slighting the claims of such 
writers as Macaulay, Burke, Shakespeare, and others 
whose names illumine the pages of our national lit- 
erature: nor would I question the deep inspiration 
that some may derive from poring over such mas- 
terpieces as the speech on “Conciliation with 
America”; nor would I dispute for an instant the 
breathless delight with which others gloat over Pope’s 
polished pentameters. Let me only venture the hint 
that often the sixteen-year-old mind is scarcely 
equal to the ecstasy. Our national literature is not 
so secant that we cannot find authors better suited 
for the end desired,—an enthusiasm for what is 
good. ‘True, Shakespeare, Milton, Burke, Carlyle, 
Macaulay are honored names; yet are we to refuse 
the title of deserving, reputable “classic” to others 
whom we read without the goad of notes, references, 
costumes, and all the aids that the ingenuity of de- 
spairing instructors can devise? . Why refuse the 
honor to———, but “that,” as Kipling says, “is 
another story,” and must be considered at another 
time. 


Paoressor PERRIN, 
English Department, Bucknell University. 

We are rapidly approaching the time when direc- 
tors of both public and private preparatory schools 
will see the situation in its true light—students 
being anxious to receive adequate instruction in 
English from teachers who, assured of a prominent 
and permanent position and a good salary, have pur- 
sued courses in the college, and, if you please, in 
the university. ‘This instruction will begin on the 
very day when the pupil enters the primary grade, 
and will continue uninterruptedly through the 
grammar and high school grades, even to the day 
when he steps over the threshold of the college. At 
first it will be rather an individual and friendly 
matter between the teacher and his pupil, and not 
so much that of dogmatic assertion, requiring the 
most skillful effort of the best teacher. It will be 
critical and directive on the part of the teacher; on 
the part of the pupil it will be receptive and con- 
structive. Pronouncing the words correctly, con- 
ceiving the idea clearly, constructing the sentence 
first forcibly, then beautifully—this will be the 
pupil’s task. | Uprooting the provincial pronuncia- 
tion and expression, dispelling the fogs that sur- 
round the struggling thought, clarifying the para- 
graph as he frees it from all coarseness and rough- 
ness—this will be the teacher’s task. The pupil 
because he, in some sort, creates, and the teacher 
because he adds the artistic touch that glorifies the 
work, should, and they will, take in this mutual 
contribution a delight that will cause their stay in 
the schoolhouse to be, so to say, the path back to 
our lost Paradise. Apelles, the painter, became fa- 
mous because he let no day go by without using his 
brush; the teacher will know not to let a day pass 
without a line from his pupils, and as a result the 
work of teacher and pupil will not be repulsive, but 
pleasant and highly profitable to both of them. 
Nor will it be considered sufficient in cases where 
no provision for the direct teaching of English has 
been made, if only the teachers in every other de- 
partment bend their efforts toward improving the 
pupil’s English—they can and they should be con- 
stant and valuable assistants in the work, because 
(1) they shall conceive this to be a part of their 
duty, (2) they shall have prepared themselves for 
it, (3) they shall be required to do it. Not to the 
detriment or even hindrance of their own work, but 


as concomitant and helpful, binding sandals to its 
feet that it may run its career the more quickly and 
easily. When the teachers of Latin and Greek, 
science, mathematics, and the modern languages 
come to the rescue of the teacher of English, fight- 
ing, in so many eases, his battle alone, we shall no 
longer see the valuable thoughts of these depart- 
ments clothed by pupils in language that would 
make “Quintilian stare and gasp”; we shall hear the 
harmony that results when “perfect music” has 
been married to “noble words.” : 

Parallel with this critical work of the teacher 
and this constructive work of the pupil will develop 
on the part of both of them the appreciative inter- 
pretation of literature in English. Not many days 
after he begins his school Jife—and the process 
should continue until that school life comes to an 
end—the pupil will be brought face to face with a 
classic adapted to his attainments, simple in 
thought, lucid in expression, inspirational in effect. 
And these classics will be read and studied not 
merely to consume an idle hour or to arouse an 
emotion for the patriotic, the aesthetic, the ethical, 
that may soon pass off into cloudland; they will be 
read, and studied as well, for their effect upon the 
student’s constructive work, so that when he comes 
to think and write or speak, it will be seen that he 
has been with the great authors and learned from 
them how they have instructed, inspired, delighted 
the generations sitting at their feet. As he pro- 
gresses he will be introduced to these classics at the 
very time when he will best respond to them—Haw- 
thorne’s “Tanglewood Tales,” Christian’s fight with 
Apollyon in the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and “Tom 
Brown at Rugby” for the growing, pugnacious boy; 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and Shakespeare’s “As You Like 
It” for the youthful lover, who at this time of his 
life is sighing like a furnace and writing woful 
ballads. We will not be introduced to excerpts, 
and scraps, and “middlings,’ he will be made 
acquainted with what master-men and women have 
seen fit to bless the world, not with what lesser 
people, in their lack of wisdom and true feeling, 
have determined to provide for him. Developed in 
this way, he will be, when he enters college, not 
a trifler, not omnivorous, not a ‘“‘bookful blockhead,” 
but keen in his pursuit of the deeper things in 
the best of literature, as the hound in the 
pure morning air breaks his leash and_ speeds 
onward over the hills after his prey. His college 
professor will not need to coax and urge and force 
a shrinking victim to the executioner’s block; he 
will lead an eager comrade up this Alp and that, 
entranced with the “growing labors of the lengih- 
ened way.” Through his entire career reading will 
not be a bore to him, because at each stage it will 
he of a world in which he then lives; speaking and 
writing will not be like the horror of deep darkness 
to him, because his mind, filled with the great 
thoughts of his books, and his heart, inspired by 
the noble company to which he has come, will com- 
bine to bid him: “Go and do thou likewise.” 

Supervisor Greorce H. Martin, 

Boston. 

I doubt if children have a “taste for literature.” 
Most who care at all for reading are omnivorous. 
You ask what is best for them. I think it is best 
to let them loose in a pretty large field with a good 
variety of books. I would have among them few so- 
called “children’s books,” but some hard books, quite 
above their comprehension as wholes. 

t would be better if we could limit the number 
of books accessible to them, and so force them by 
hunger to devour what they would not choose if 
choice were wide. 

This is just what happened in the early days to 
the children of the pioneers, to Lincoln, and Frank- 
lin, and Garfield. They read all the books within 
their reach, and they were not children’s books. 1 
think children have too many books, and the books 
are too thin. They haven’t stuff enough in them. 


Charles Lamb, in writing about his sister Mary, 
described her early reading in a way which makes it 
seem attractive for all girls:— 

“She was tumbled early, by accident or design, 
into a spacious closet of good old English reading, 
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without much selection or prohibition, and browsed 
at will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage. 
Ilad I twenty girls, they should be brought up ex- 
actly in this fashion. I know not whether their 
chance in wedlock might not be diminished by it; 
hut I can answer for it that it makes (if the worst 
comes to the worst) most incomparable old maids.” 

Emrty WEBBER, 

Throop Institute, Pasadena, Cal, 

(juestion 6. What effect does college English 
have in college? 

The student whose natural taste for reading is 
cood is usually deeply inspired by his college study 
of masterpieces in literature; The breathing upon 
spiritual heights becomes so keen a delight to him 
that in his hurried later years he cannot perma- 
nently descend to the dead plain of the commonplace 
or the trivial. 

The study of a great masterpiece, if at all sym- 
pathetic, endears it to the student. He learns to 
love it, to desire it in his home, to renew his asso- 
ciations with it, by means of the public library if he 
does not possess it, and to turn to it for pleasure, 
cheer, or guidance at need. The classroom treat- 
ment of a noble poem or prose production must be 
dry and.chill indeed to quench its inherent life and 
stamp out the vital spark which it kindles in a re- 
sponsive young soul. 

The study of English in college undoubtedly 
stimulates the student’s desire to write. Its influ- 
ence in giving him the power of writing is far less 
evident. Creative power is born of vital, vivid ex- 
perience. A work of literature must be alive with 
its own life, it must be young as nature, with no 
dead dust of books upon it. To be sure, great 
writers have always known books, but along with 
that knowledge has gone the knowledge of man and 
nature. So his literary study will help the youth- 
ful aspirant, if he does not mistake it for his whole 
preparation for his work. 

(Question 1. What is best for pupils with a pas- 
sion for reading? Tes 

Pupils with a passion for reading should be lim- 
ited to the classics,—there is danger that they may 
weaken memory and eyesight, and impair their 
literary taste by reading too much.. 

Question 2. Is it best to “toll along” those who 
dislike reading by choosing that which interests 
them most—the best of the kind of reading for 
which they care? 

The boy who dotes on the “Old Sleuth” series can 
be coaxed to read Conan Doyle. It is worth while 
to make sure that the children comprehend what 
they read. A failure to understand is a frequent 
cause of a failufe to appreciate. 

Is there any right-minded boy or girl who dis- 
likes all literature? Is it not simply that he and 
his teacher have not found out his taste? That 
may be the case, or astigmatism or other weakness 
of the eves may make reading distasteful, or men- 
tal pampering may have spoiled him. 

—o— 
Principat E, D. DANIELs, 

New York City. 

What should be the teacher’s attitude towards 
pupils with a passion for reading? First, one of 
thankfulness that such pupils are intrusted to his 
care; secondly, to wisely direct such reading. The 
omnivorous reader of every book presented, ranging 
from Kant’s “Critique” to “The Master Christian” 
of Corelli, can more easily be directed to form cor- 
rect habits of reading than the one who will select 
the lighter, trashy ones, such ds the “Elsie’s Girl- 
hood” and the whole series. Get the pupils to talk 
of the books they are reading. Pass lightly over 
the bad or weak books, emphasizing the good and 
strong. ‘To remedy wrong selections, give some 
time to study the traits of your pupil, and fit the 
hook to his development; for the non-sympathetic, 
Dickens; for the non-imaginative, Victor Hugo; for 
the superficial, Browning; for the too fastidious, 
Kipling; and for the irreligious, Lyall. Again, the 
omnivorous reader skims over without interpreting. 
Lead him to read the same book many times, non 
multa, sed multum. Have him read it in parts till 


he can master himself by mastering the book. We 


only read when we re-create for ourselves the book, 
when we become for thé time being its author, when 
we think its thoughts and feel its emotions. 

When the individuals of a class have thus read a 
book, when they are “permeated” with its worth, 
let them tell its story then, and last and best of all, 
let them imagine themselves the characters in the 
book and act the parts. This last is both natural 
to all children and of greatest benefit, if the books 
selected are good and strong. 

Who of us in boyhood has not at times imagined 
himself a Leather Stocking, a Captain Kidd, or 
King Arthur, or even Jean Valjean, and played the 
part for our own satisfaction, and, without knowing, 
for our highest good! 

Proressor J. M. Hart, 
Cornell Unive: sity, 

It is quite. impossible for me to answer your ques- 
tions, or any one group of them. his inability 
comes partly from lack of time, partly from my 
standing outside of school life. I know schools 
only through the scholars who come under my ob- 
servation in the university. 

Of our students in general, I may say that they 
are not literary; they are anything but literary. To 
what causes this defect is due I know not. I might 
guess many causes, but I could not demonstrate one. 

Let me depart from your line of question alto- 
gether and give -rather my own estimate of the 
situation. 

The American high school, academy, private 
school, whatever it be called, does not inspire what 
IT call a sense of culture; it does not even secure 
from its pupils decent written expression. 

1. The school takes no pride in literary English 
work. 

2. The scholar, accordingly, takes no pride in it. 

3. Both school and scholar accordingly “dodge” 
English work just as persistently as they dare. 

My remedy is simple enough in theory, however 
heroic it may be in execution. 

1. From the negative side, let the school put 
aside all thought of the college and administer its 
English as a sacred trust which it holds for the 
scholar himself, and for the community at large. 

2. From the positive side, let the school make 
every one in it, teacher and scholar, feel that illit- 
eracy, in whatever form, is a badge of disgrace. 
Yet, I suspect, scholars are sometimes even encour- 
aged in the delusion that inability to read, speak, 
and write well is a badge of manliness! 

3. Let the entire school teach English writing, 
each teacher in his own department; the teacher of 
language by means of constant idiomatic written 
translations; other teachers by means of frequent 
short papers, quasi weekly reviews. All this writ- 
ing to be searchingly criticised, in blue pencil, and 
returned promptly. 

4. The English teacher, in particular, should be 
trained most systematically and most liberally for 
his specific work. He should be trained, for ex- 
ample, in the scientific treatment of English gram- 
mar, in the correcting of papers, in the theory and 
practice of composition. And certainly he should 
be a genuine lover of English literature, well read, 
and versed also in its history. All this presupposes 
at least the B. A. degree from a college that gives 
continuous English instruction through the four 
years. For my own part, I should greatly prefer 
an M. A., with a year of graduate English study. 

This may sound high-pitched, not to say extrava- 
gant. Yet, after all, what is there in it of the ex- 
travagant? It is infinitely more feasible and more 
useful than anything I know in languages or in 
science. We have students here who cannot make 
a decent rendering from their Latin and Greek, or 
their French and German; we have engineers who 
cannot describe a bridge or a dynamo. 

The world has heard much of late about systems 
of teaching, about books and methods, ete. What I 
want is teachers, live men or women, knowing their 
subject, wrapped up in it, able to stimulate and 
lead. Especially do we need a live man or woman 
in the English room, a personality that makes itself 
felt every day and hour, a personality with the gift 
of investing the subject with charm and dignity, 


Given such a personality, the English question 
will solve itself. Without such a personality, all 
your systems, and methods, and. text-books are 
waste paper and empty breath. 


Feeperic 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston. 


It is highly probable that more time is wasted in 
well-meant attempts to teach English literature 
than is thrown away on almost any other equally 
important subject. The scope of this remark is not 
restricted to elementary or to secondary schools, for 
it applies most forcibly to the colleges. 

Some years ago there appeared in Life an excel- 
lent cartoon representing our old friend Charon 
ferrying across the Styx that noted American critic, 
William D. Howells. On the opposite bank of the 
gloomy river the gigantic shades of Thackeray and 
Dickens were making most threatening gestures at 
the shade of Howells, who, in the presence of such 
giants, looked, it must be confessed, in spite of our 
national pride, small indeed. “Criticism is easy, 
art is difficult,” say the French, an injunction that 
all teachers of English might remember with profit. 
It always struck me as strange that the best writers 
of English appear to furnish rhetoricians with the 
most numerous and the most awful examples of in- 
accuracy. Perversely enough, no doubt, the infer- 
ence that I draw from this fact is that great writers 
like Shakespeare, Johnson, Scott, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Wordsworth, Dickens, Jane Austen, and 
others, often held up to the withering scorn of col- 
lege freshmen, allowed themselves reasonable free- 
dom in their really beautiful use of the English 
language. 

In this new century extraordinary emphasis 
ought to be laid on the school library. Instead of 
wasting precious hours in fatuous attempts to show 
how Scott blundered, Thackeray was mistaken, 
Shakespeare was not very well informed, and how 
Jane Austen ought to have known better, the genu- 
ine teacher will take measures to get his pupils to 
read the actual books themselves, without very 
strenuous attention to second-hand notes or figures 
of speech, 

“Saying things” about authors and their books 
has very little bearing on creating a love for litera- 
ture. The average teacher is a very poor competi- 
tor with the great writers themselves. Many a lover 
of literature has been made such by being given 
free access to a good library in early childhood. If 
the masters of poetry, fiction, history, and travel 
cannot hold their own in the minds of the average 
boy or girl, what earthly good are quizzes, and ex- 
aminations, and out-of-the-way information, and 
interminable prating going to do? There must be 
something radically wrong about a boy who does 
not like Scott, that is, unless Scott is to be used for 
purposes of dissection. Francois Magendie, the 
eminent vivi-sector, on account of his experiments 
on living animals was called by his opponents “the 
hellish Magendie.” ‘There are many “hellish Ma- 
gendies,” literary vivi-sectionists, among teachers 
of English. That is one reason for the fact that 
some boys prefer dime and half-dime novels to the 
products of the highest genius. So long as authors 
are human they are likely enough to make their 
little errors in rhetoric, to construct plots somewhat 
inartistie from some point of view, to shock some 
one of the unities; but if, in spite of such venial 
faults as these, their hearts beat true to human life, 
they may be forgiven much. 

—o—- 
Davipv Lee MAvuLsBy, 
Tufts College. 

The study of literature in school and college 
should result in a real liking for good books. Yet 
this result is by no means always reached. Here 
and there a college graduate will frankly declare 
that he has read no English masterpiece since he 
was required to do so. On the other hand, a few 
hours of instruction have been known to implant 
a love for the best books. I suspect that one diffi- 
culty with academic methods lies in the fact that 
the prescribed is always in some degree the tedious. 
In this aspect of the case, there is much to be said 
in favor of letting a young person read everything, 
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in the faith that the best must in the end come to 
be seen as best. Guidance should count for 
something. Annotated editions, too, are capable 
of rendering service. But what if the aim to lead 
the student to read the best things with delight be 
obseured by emphasis upon a great deal of irrelevant 
detail? Such mistakes have been made, and yet 
the growth of a healthy literary taste is to be traced 
in the books called for in our public libraries, and 
in the multiplication of substantial private collec- 
tions. 

As to the making of writers, it is so generally as- 
sumed that good writers are born, not made, that 
sometimes it seems that genius, who, according 
to tradition, can overeome every obstacle, is pro- 
vided chiefly with a number of obstacles to over- 
come. The aim in teaching composition nowadays 
should be to help the occasional gifted pupil, while 
inducing in all students that facility in the use of 
correct and straightforward English which life in 
America demands of every man. This aim, too, is 
in a fair way of being accomplished. 

In the judgment of the present writer, it is highly 
important that practice in composition should in- 
clude, not only the contents of books, but the inci- 
dents of everyday life, and the thoughts these sug- 
gest. 


Evizaseta Ha t, 
Principal! Lewiston {Me.| Training Schou). 

1. What is best for the child with a passion for 
reading? 

1. With a taste for literature? 
2. With a craze for indiscriminate reading? 

At first glance, “hands off’ might seem a satis- 
factory answer to this question. This pupil is well 
started and on the right road—not an overcrowded 
thoroughfare. While the majority of pupils having 
no such taste or inclination seem to demand one’s 
whole attention, a careful study of this exceptional 
pupil convinces the teacher that his help is needed 
here also. 

The pupil may be so drawn by many forms of 
literature as to lose the power of applying himself 
with persistent steadiness to any one subject. 

Under the teacher's guidance the different phases 
of a single subject may hold the pupil’s attention 
until he has implanted within him a genuine love 
for what he reads, born of intimate knowledge. 
He will greet old friends with the warmth of full 
acquaintanceship, not with mere passing recogni- 
tion. 

The imaginative pupil is often afloat upon a sea 
of imagery; he must not be allowed to drift. A 
desultory, fragmentary habit of reading, even litera- 
ture, is not the one we should strive to establish. 
This type of child is often frail and disinclined to 
healthful participation in the active child life about 
him. That his reading may inspire that admira- 
tion for strength and courage, love of activity and 
interest in nature which will make him wish to de- 
velop a strong, vigorous body, be skillful in games, 
able to “do things,” and to explore field and wood 
to find what lives therein for him, we must turn it 
in those directions which will give him the right 
ideals in the days when brain, heart, and hand can 
be impressed. 

2. With a craze for indiscriminate reading? 

This is a more formidable question than the first. 
This pupil must be inoculated with the taste for 
literature which is the birthright or home inheri- 
tance of the first pupil—a difficult but imperative 
process. 

During all his school days he should be sur- 
rounded by a literary atmosphere. All his school 
environment—including his teacher—should point 
him in the right direction. The books and pictures 
about him, wielding a mighty though silent influ- 
ence through school days, appeal to mind and heart 
with added power when a skillful teacher aids in 
their interpretation and enjoyment. 

Topical work in geography and history, the lab- 
oratory method, requiring individual pursuit of a 
single object until it is within the mental grasp, 
zive him power of concentration. He has made a 


little beginning in the way of “still achieving, still 
pursuing.” 


Now, the best work is done by the teacher whose 
personality is a power with her pupils,—and the 
right of any other to be in the schoolroom may be 
questioned. Her pupils have confidence in her 
judgment, and like to share her pleasures. When 
she says, “Boys, I read such a good story last even- 
ing!” or “the most interesting article about bears,” 
they go and do likewise if they can. 

She reads an exciting or charming bit from a 
book taken from the school or public library. Time 
will not allow her to finish, she is obliged to stop in 
an interesting place; but “It’s on the desk for any 
one who would like to read it,” or “It is No. 3427 
in the library.” A run on the library is often the 
result of such a manoeuvre. 

When the early winter twilight shuts down upon 
the schoolroom, and books and papers are put aside, 
this teacher reads aloud with sympathetic, vibrat- 
ing voice from noble biography, stirring adventure, 
or fascinating fiction—a delightful hour. 

Sometimes, with a careful admixture of humor 
and horror, not equal parts always, such a teacher 
can make the boy or girl see the worthless or vicious 
book as she sees it. Then she can administer the 
antidote for the poison in the shape of an especially 
attractive book of the right sort. 

A boy’s vulnerable spot may be a love for out- 
door sports. Literature is full of material for him 
—skill, strength, endurance, courage, all appeal to 
him. ‘There is usually some point of vantage from 
which a teacher may work if he has the eyes that 
see. If the pupil is to be reached, he must be given 
something suited to his stage of development— 
something he likes; then he can be led to read some- 
thing the teacher likes. 

Above all, this pupil with a craze for reading 
should never be left with no alternative but the 
trashy story paper or the sensational book. 

Finally,’ the average pupil will grow to detest 
the reading given him if he is always required to re- 
produce it for to-morrow’s language lesson. Some 
teachers are so anxious to get tangible results that 
2 paper which has “cast its shadow before” and 
limited the pupil’s acquisition to that which he can 
grasp well enough to “write up” means more than 
the sparkling eye and eager hand outstretched for 
the reading they can supply. “Heaven save the 
mark!” ‘The demand for written work has grown 
out of proper proportions and eclipsed our common 
sense. The value df oral expression has been lost 
sight of also. Pupils should be encouraged to talk 
freely about what they read, to tell what they like, 
and why, if they can; but let it be, or seem, to the 
pupil to be spontaneous. Let the child read into 
a Look his own experience, allow him to make his 
own interpretation. The teacher may aid the 
process, but let him forbear trying to force his 
pupils to take his own “point of view.” 

It’s not grafting, this culture we try to promote, 
but an effort to help the invigorating life, rooted in 
the best thoughts of all time, to permeate the 
child’s whole being, and to direct his conduct. 

3. With a positive aversion for reading? 

Aversion to reading seems largely due to the lack 
of mastery of the art of reading. With such pupils 
reading, instead of being an easy, enjoyable process, 
is a struggle with the word forms, during which the 
thought is lost. Until a child is trained so that 
when he sees the printed or written form his 
thought shall be “What does it mean?” not “What 
shall L call it?” or “How shall I pronounce it?” he 
has not been taught to read. 

The mechanics of reading must be thoroughly 
taught, but they need not be taught per se. The 
thought should ever lead the pupil on to readier 
recognition of form, swifter comprehension, and 
better expression. 

Pupils with an aversion for reading are often 
among the most eager listeners to stories read 
aloud or told; their eyes widen as if to adjust them- 
selves to glimpses of something beyond the ordi- 
nary vision. Some one has said that a mind once 
stretched by a new idea or sensation never returns 
to its original dimensions. 

hy every means in your power stimulate the 
pupil’s interest in reading. Create a desire to learn 
to read and to read well. Then supply suitable ma- 


terial so that his appetite may “grow by what it 
feeds upon,” and find satisfaction only in the best. 

4. With no aversion, but no inclination to read? 

Stimulate the whole mental life to overcome evi- 
dent inertia. Present the most vivid and fascinat- 
ing material possible to reach the disused imagina- 
tion, and, through it, to quicken the other mental 
activities. Create the right conditions without for 
this quickening. 

He should memorize the best in poetry and prose 
with his class. Illustrated books may help the 
process. The pictures awaken interest, and the 
“intellectual appetite’—curiosity—and the reading 


is a means to the desired end—knowledge. The ar- 


tist often opens the door for the author. 

The dramatic element, so pronounced in children, 
has been little considered in our schools. Pupils 
love to act out the stories, their favorite exercise is 
dialogue reading. Like amateur actors at their first 
rehearsal, they will act, with book in hand, in a 
surprisingly intelligent and spirited manner, and 
through their enjoyment of the “make believe” be 
led to deepen interest in all reading; it becomes 
real to them. 

A lively little reading club may be organized, and 
the indifferent come within the spell of the enthu- 
siastic interest of teacher and pupils. 

A word to the wise—parent—may be sufficient, 
and, better, more interesting books find their way to 
their rooms at home. ‘he library is near and can 
be made alluring. 

If all these influences can be converged upon the 
child, they will be potent. 

This work cannot be done by the indolent or in- 
different. It involves time, thought, and hard 
work, but all teachers who deserve the name real- 
ize that it is of superlative importance. 


Suprervisor R. C. MErcacr, 
Boston. 


I find that most pupils love to read, though few 
can be said to have a “passion” for it. The few 
who really do have a “passion” for reading usually 
spend their energies upon a kind of reading that 
neither their parents nor their teachers would ap- 
prove. If the “passion” is for good reading, let it 
alone; furnish plenty of good books at home, and 
point out the shortest cut to the public library. If 
the “passion” be for bad or even poor books, the 
school is the best place to effect a cure. 

Every teacher should consider it a part of his 
business to give such training to his pupils as will 
be likely to result in a love for good reading. Chil- 
dren are glad to read books with their parents or 
their teachers. If the teacher makes a wise selec- 
tion and reads the book with the children, there is 
no difficulty whatever in securing an interest in the 
reading. Let each child be supplied with a copy of 


‘the book, and follow each period of reading, whether 


in school or at home, with a class exercise in which 
pupils will report, in a familiar way, the impressions 
made upon their minds. Such class exercises are of 
great value. First, the child reads for a purpose. 
Secondly, he likes to tell in his own way what he has 
found in the book, and gets, thereby, excellent prac- 
tice in the use of English. Thirdly, while directing 
the exercise, the teacher finds opportunity to call 
attention to peculiarities in the author's style, to 
choice bits of description, to phases of character as 
developed in the story, and to the construction of 
the writer’s plot. Many of these points might pass 
unnoticed by young readers, and yet they are en- 
joved when skillfully brought out by the teacher. 

A few books read by pupils in this way with an 
accomplished teacher will do more towards forming 
good habits of reading and creating a love for good 
hooks than any other agency which I can call to 
mind, 

Merely turning pupils loose in a public library, 
where they make selections of books without any 
intelligent direction, is likely to result in a kind of 
dissipation that is far from helpful. In short, a 
good library is a great blessing when intelligently 
used, but how to use a library intelligently should 
be taught in the schools. I am glad to say that in 
many schools the work is already well done. 
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THE LEADING POINTS IN ROOSEVELT’S 
CAREER. 

Born in New York city, October 27, 1858. 

Graduated from Harvard in 1880. 

lected as a Republican member of New York 
assembly jn 1881, and served for three consecutive 
terms. 

In 1886 ran for mayor of New York city on the 
Republican ticket in a three-cornered fight with 
Abram 8. Hewitt and Henry George. Defeated, 
jut polled the largest Republican total vote cast up 
to that time. 

Appointed national civil service commissioner in 
1889. 

In 1895 appointed police commissioner of New 
York city by Mayor Strong. 

In 1897 appointed by President McKinley assis- 
tant seeretary of the navy. 

Resigned to organize Roosevelt’s 
whom he led up San Juan hill. 

In 1898 eleeted governor of New York. 

In 1900 elected vice-president of the United 
States. 

September 14, 1901, took oath of office. 


Rough Riders, 


OUR VAST EXPORT TRADE. 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 

The United States has become a great depot of 
supplies for the world to-day, as Egypt was for the 
nations about her twenty centuries ago. The land 
of the Nile was then in her greatest era of produc- 
tiveness. Numerous grain fleets plied between 
Alexandria and the many cities along the Mediterra- 
nean coasts. Egypt stood between these densely- 
peopled centres and famine. A failure in her crops 
meant serious destitution everywhere. 

With almost limitless and highly productive areas, 
our country has already become the base of supplies 
for many foreign lands to-day. Most of the coun- 
tries of Europe and South America, with Africa, 
Japan, China, and the islands of Oceania, natu- 
rally look to us for much of their breadstuffs and 
provisions, Giant vessels, beside which the crafts 
of ancient Egypt seem like toy boats, are coursing 
the oceans east and west, bearing to other lands our 
surplus wheat and flour, corn, cotton, and provi- 

-sions to meet the need of millions largely dependent 
on our abundance. 

The extent of our export trade is almost beyond 
one’s realization. It is an easy matter to record 
that our exports for the calendar year 1900 
amounted to $1,458,514,000; but it is quite another 
matter for even a business brain to appreciate a sum 
so colossal. We have come to the, habit of talking 
easily of millions and billions to-day, without, per- 
haps any due appreciation of the fabulous sums 
re presented by such words. 

It is interesting also to see how decidedly the bal- 
ance of trade is in our favor, as appears in the fol- 
lowing table:— 


Exports from United States for 1900........ $1,458,514,000 
Balance of trade in our favor...........+ $633,514,000 
Our exports summed up in great classes are:— 


Of the articles of export, cotton takes the lead for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1901. “Cotton is 
king” still. Of raw cotton, manufactured cotton, 
ind by-produets—such as cottonseed meal, oil, ete. 

the export value. was $365,405,707. 

This is an average of a million dollars for each 


‘lay of the year. . 

In the train of cotton there follow, in their re- 
~pective order, breadstuffs, meat products, live ani- 
iials, tobaeeo, mineral oils, fruits, dairy products, 
ind seeds, which, with our mechanical manufactures, 
lolal over a billion dollars for the fiscal year of 
N01, Our export trade in coal is constantly on the 


- per cent. of the total exports. 


increase, reaching 7,188,000 tons for 1900; so that 
at present we rank third of the coal- -exporting coun- 
tries, the order being (1) Great Britain, (2) Ger- 
many, (3) United States. 

And where do our large exportations go? Who 
are our best customers? Europe heads the list, and 
then follow North America, Asia, South America, 
Oceania, and Africa. For the fiscal year of 1901 our 
exports (in round numbers) were as follows:— 


To South America ........... 45,000,000 


While we sent $350,000,000 to the world outside 
of Europe, we sent to Europe alone $1,100,000,000; 
showing how vastly more important Europe is in our 
list of customers. 

There were more than a dozen foreign countries 
that took more than ten million dollars’ worth each 
of our agricultural and related products for the year 
1900, as follows:— 


Oceania, including Australia ................ 23,000,000 


From what ports does the bulk of this enormous 
export trade find its outlet? Of the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports New York heads the list, with thirty-seven 
For the fiscal year of 
1901 New Orleans ranked second, having displaced 
Boston from that position. Boston comes third, 
with Baltimore close upon her heels, though still in 
the fourth place. Philadelphia ranks next; then 
follow Galveston, Savannah, Newport News, and 
Portland. The trade of Galveston has been seri- 
ously crippled by the late disastrous hurricane, but 
it is gradually recovering itself. Of the Pacific 
ports, San Francisco, Tacoma, and Seattle are the 
natural export centres in the trade with Japan, 
China, and Oceania. One of the astonishments of 
late years is the growing ocean commerce of the 
cities on Puget sound. Twenty steamers already 
ply regularly between Tacoma and the Orient, and 
the total exports from Tacoma and Seattle last year 
footed up $18,000,000. 

One cannot reflect upon these facts and figures 
without recalling at least two very live isstes at 
present before the American people. The first 4s 
that by far the most of this colossal export trade is 
in the hands of foreign ship-owners. The carrying 
trade is under their control, rather than our own. 
An atiempt is being made by congress to foster the 
building of American vessels, by the promise of a 
subsidy to such, in the hope that our vast and ever- 
expanding commerce may be carried in American 
bottoms, and our own people. retain the money that 
we are now paying foreigners for doing our carrying 
trade. An earnest effort will doubtless be made at 
the next session of congresss to perfect and pass such 
a bill. 

The second issue comes from the jealousies of the 
agricultural interests in some countries of Europe 
over our sending to them so large @ portion of their 
breadstuffs and provisions. These jealousies are 
specially pronounced in Germany, France, and Aus- 
tria, and—as our consuls advise us—break out in 
vehement denunciations. 'The agrarian interests of 
continental Europe are thoroughly alarmed, and dis- 
turb their governments by calling for larger restric- 
tions upon our products. All this is very natural, 
for there is a constantly increasing use of our corn, 
and a widening consumption of our meat products. 
Europeans are finding us to be very stout competi- 
tors in the breadstuff and provision market, and 
they are tempted to resent our presence there. But 
they may as well fight against the stars as against 
certain economic conditions. The fact is we have 
what they need, and they have not all they need; so 
it is the most natural thing for us to be their agent 


of supply. Despite the jealousies of agrarians 
abroad, and the enactments of parliaments, the ex- 
port trade of this country seems bound to grow, our 
products will continue to find a foreign market, since 
these people need us as surely as—of old—Rome 
and Greece and Palestine needed the full granaries 
of Fgypt. 
THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Head Master, Beizhton High ol, Boston. 


The great value of professional as well as of gen- 
eral literature is becoming more and more generally 
recognized. Eminent physicians club together, and 
for a comparatively trifling expense get the benefit 
of all the best medical magazines. Progressive 
teachers who really desire to make their chosen call- 
ing a genuine profession may profit by the physi- 
cians’ example. It is of no avail for teachers to say 
that they can get all the best magazines at the pub- 
lic library. Potential energy is not kinetic energy. 
Magazines in the library are not magazines in the 
teachers’ hands. Inertia is a force to. be reckoned 


with. Consequently every corps of teachers ought — 


to have a local professional or semi-professional 
magazine club. he teachers should agree on the 
amount of money which they feel willing and able 
to contribute. At a meeting of the club early in 
the school year each teacher should indicate his 
preference with regard to the various magazines. 
As there is some danger at the present time that 
professionalism may encroach upon that broad 
humanity so essential to the truly successful pur- 
suit of any large occupation, it is well to include in 
the list of magazines some of the most meritorious 
of those devoted to general literature. It is a curi- 
ous fact that some purely professional magazines are 
almost as soporific as opiates. One stimulating 
sentence is worth volumes of “dry-as-dust” prosing. 
“Pulvis et umbra sumus” might well be taken as a 
motto by certain well-meaning editors unfortunately 
devoid of a sense of humor. 

Education has become the absorbing master-pas- 
sion of American life. Even the passion for wealth 


pays reverent tribute to the passion for education. 
And this great fact of our throbbing American life — 


is imaged in the journals and magazines of the time 
by their constant publication of valuable articles 
on educational subjects. Half-hearted recruits in 
the cause of education must rub their eyes in aston- 
ishment as they observe the growing importance at- 
tached to a calling once’ ridiculed, if not despised. 
Said an acquaintance of mine recently:— 

“I‘he teacher who can conduct a school as it ought 
to he conducted; who can leave the mark of ‘his per- 
sonality upon all of his pupils, is engaged in the 
highest of all occupations, and is the greatest and 
best of men.” I commend this remark to some of 
the faint-hearted ones who “hate children,” yet still 
continue in the profession of teaching. 

If there are still teachers who say that they can 

“get no good from educational journals,” and who 
still heliev e that the science and the art of teaching 
“come by nature,” they would do well to consider 
ihe very easily substantiated fact that the leaders 
in all the professions attach great importance to the 
best current professional literature. 

By way of closing this article let me call atten- 
tion to a simple device to secure regular circulation 
of the magazines among the teachers. Blanks 
should be printed or typewritten in some form simi- 
lar to this:— 


Magazine Club. 
Received. Passed. 
Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Brown, 
Miss White, 
Miss Gray, 


Miss Blank, 
Miss Fiske, 
Magazines may be kept one week. 


These forms should be pasted on each magazine 
as it arrives. Each teacher records the date of re- 
ceiving and of passing the magazines. ‘This plan- 
has been in successful operation at the Brighton 
high school for the past year, and has proved to be 
stimulating and valuable. 
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One-tenth of the population of the United States 
is in the three cities of New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. 


The Octavius club is the name of the organization 
of the eighth grade teachers of Chicago. Mary A. 
Crowe, Raymond school, is president. 


Passionate devotion to the highest well-being of 
the country makes one talk right, think right, and 
vote right upon all questions that concern the na- 
tional welfare. 


Superintendent H. 0. R. Siefert of Milwaukee is 
making an heroic effort to adopt the half-day school. 
Call it a three-hour school day and you may 
win, Mr. Siefert. 


The best superintendent is not he who shows his 
teachers just how to teach, but he who inspires them 
to think how to apply educational principles to se- 
curing the best results. 


There are more than 1,300 American students in 
German educational institutions or studying with 
masters in music. The right kind of a national 
university would greatly reduce these figures. 


The Royal Humane Society rewarded 756 British 
* heroes and heroines for risking their own lives to 
save other lives from death by drowning or starva- 
tion last year. The world never had a larger per 
cent. of nobly heroic persons. 


The millionaire, Gavril Ssolondovnikoff, who re- 
cently died at Moscow, left all his possessions, valued 
at 25,000,000 rubles, for the founding of high 
schools for girls, training schools for workmen, and 
cheap lodging houses for the poor. 


It was at Burlington, Ia., that I found some re- 
markably good science work. The students worked 
along individual lines chiefly, and the teachers 
judged of the results largely from an examination 
of the notebooks. The idea is not new, but the ap- 
plication was more satisfactory than I had observed 
previously. 


Margaret A. Haley, the heroine of Chicago, has 
said a word so true and noble that it should be 
passed along with affectionate zeal, “The public 


school is the neutral and sacred ground on which 
all good citizens may meet, and without the deter- 
ring influence of party polities or partisanship of 
any kind, discuss and act for the common good.” 
Oh, that we might all realize this and make the most 
of it! 

The University of Michigan has introduced a 
department of higher commercial education which 
can but challenge the admiration of those who think 
our great universities should be direct leaders in 
commercial thinking and training. ‘This course is 
to be the equal in scope and mental discipline of any 
in the university. It will include all that is essen- 
tial in economic lines, in legal studies, in commer- 
cial and industrial ways and means, in the science 
of accounts and statistics, with adequate training in 
science and modern languages. 


THE PORTABLE SCHVOLHOUSE. 


Boston has won something of a national reputa- 
tion by what is styled a “portable schoolhouse,” of 
which she has nearly fifty. It is doubtful if any 
other large city has ever housed all of her pupils 
every September without putting some of them in 
undesirable stores or halls, for which exorbitant 
rentals are paid. The portableness of these school- 
houses is largely imaginary, as no one has been or 
will be, presumably, transported, but the designa- 
tion is ample excuse for making an inexpensive 
little building for one or two schools, a building 
that can be erected in a few days and have every 
convenience of a room in a $100,000 building. 
Teachers like them, and there is never an excuse for 
not taking care of all the children, regardless of 
the extent of the unexpected rush at the opening 
of the year. The only persons who do not like 
them are those who have worthless store rooms or 
dance halls to let at a fabulous rental. The plan 
is so simple and inexpensive that it ought to be 
universally adopted. 


ESSENTIALS IN INDUSTRIAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


“Industrial and Commercial Geography” is to be’ 
at the front, because undue attention to non-essen- 
tials in mathematical and geological geography 
have brought them into disrepute, and in turn the 
new geography will be retired unless great care is 
exercised in discriminating in regard to essentials. 
There is greater temptation to magnify the senseless 
in the new than in either mathematical or geologi- 
cal geography which have held sway in recent years. 

For instance, consider the facts. about eggs: The 
United States raises, produces, or lays about 75,000- 
000,000 hens’ eggs annually. If a space three 
inches by two inches be allowed for each egg to lie 
in easily, they would require three thousand million 
scunre feet for a lay out of the eggs of a year. If 
these were spread on barn floors fifty feet wide by 
100 feet deep, they would require two million barns, 
which is more than the country can supply of that 
size. In other words, all the large barns in the 
United States would not suffice for a laying out of 
the eggs of a single year’s laying. 

The United States raises, produces, or hatches 
ahout 900,000,000 hens a year. Allowing two feet 
for each hen to walk comfortably, in a procession it 
would require 2,600 hens for a procession a mile 
long, and all the hens of a year would make a single 
file 350,000 miles long, or more than one hundred 
times the distance from Boston to San Francisco. 
Allowing three feet for each hen to walk and flap 
her wings, they would make a ribbon, band, belt, or 
brood 300 feet wide from Boston to San Francisco. 
Should they all crow and cackle together, language 
fails for recording the effect. 

Nevertheless, the hen and egg industry is not of 
the slightest geographical value, and is scarcely 
worthy a passing sentence. Why not? Because 


hens can be raised anywhere in the settled portions 
of the United States, no section of the country 
makes it an extensive business, there is no large 
class of persons exclusively engaged in raising hens, 
no city is specially indebted to this industry, no 
transportation interests are involved, and because 


no important country is dependent upon the hens 
and eggs of any other country. 

No industry is geographically essential unless it 
vitally effects some section of the country, a large 
class of laborers, some cities or transportation in- 
terests, or has played a part in history. 

Another instance. The cocoanut presents a cer- 
tain fascination for a class of writers and for at 
least one institute instructor because it is so spectac- 
ular. The height of the tree, the shape, the method 
of getting the nuts, the character of the husk, the 
shell and the milk, the variety of uses of the meat 
and husks, and the quality, make it an interesting 
study. The cocoanut palm grows on both sides of 
the equator near the coast, entirely around the 
globe. It fringes the tropical islands of the Pacific. 
The nut is one of the chief articles of food for 
millions of natives in the islands of the Indian and 
Pacific oceans, who also make huts, boats, mat- 
tresses, and fertilizers for their fields from the 
palms and husks. ‘The United States requires per- 
haps 2,000,000 cocoanuts a year for bakers, con- 
fectioners, and soap makers. All this makes pos- 
sible a somewhat fascinating talk, but with 
all this the cocoanut has slight geographical 
value. In the first place it is a natural 
product, and serves the natives because _ it 
requires no cultivation. It represents thrift- 
lessness and not industry. In commerce it is a 
mere incident, and with the baker and confectioner 
it is only incidentally important. It has played no 
interesting part in history, and cannot be magnified 
into geographical consequence. The most elaborate 
commercial geography yet issued, in its 500 pages, 
gives the cocoanut its due proportion—a fine print 
foot note. The future of the new geography lies in 
this discrimination as to essentials. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN OHIO.- (IIL) 


[ Editorial. ] 

The Ohio institute is an evolution, and is de- 
cidedly unlike that of any other state. Starting with 
the same purpose and the same general ways and 
means, each state has worked out an institute idea 
radically distinct from every other. Those who 
revel in the luxury of expressing opinions will 
easily know which is best, but those who care infin- 
itely more to know about all phases of this work than 
for being absolutely sure that they know which sat- 


isfies them best, find it impossible to distinguish, ° 


where each has so many features both good and bad. 

In Ohio they have eliminated entirely the old- 
fashioned academic work, and methods are fast pas- 
sing away. Now jollying is beginning to depart. 
They have learned that the value of an institute is 
in what the teachers themselves read, and observe, 
and think for the next ten months as the result of 
the quickening, assistance and information of the 
week. 

Teachers attend in vacation; they have no pay for 
it, pay their own expenses, and usually pay a 
registration fee besides. As a result of these con- 
ditions they are in earnest, begin on time Monday 
morning, and have full days and evenings until late 
Friday afternoon. A week with such a body of 
teachers is a grand tonic, calls forth all that is best 
in a man, and gives him a nobler view of education. 

Logan county is exceptional in this, that it has 
an educational hall at the county seat,—Bellefon- 
taine. It is a beautiful hall, on the public square, 
corner lot, up one flight, windows on three sides, 
with committee rooms, ante-rooms, lavatories, and 
closets, three-ply carpet, frescoed walls and ceiling, 
piano, and chairs. It is the only case I know in 
which the teachers of a county are so well equipped 
with headquarters. In several cities, notably in 

suffalo and Peoria, they have fine buildings of 
their own, but I know of no county in which they 
are so well provided as in Logan county. It indi- 
cates the scholarly standing, the social position, and 
the professional tone of the teachers, characteristics 
which I have never seen exceeded in any other 
county similarly cireumstanced. 

Jefferson county is unique in the extreme. Its 
institute president has been in continuous service for 
thirty-five years, and has been chairman of the 
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county examiners for thirty years, and has not been 
active as a teacher or superintendent for twenty-five 
years. This combination cannot be matched in the 
United States. Mr. Buchanan has a record go long 
and honorable that he will die in the harness. No 
one of all the teachers and superintendents in the 
county would be a candidate against him for either 
position. He was once superintendent of Steuben- 
ville, sueceeding Eli Tappan, and has resided there 
ever since. The institute in this county moves 
from town to town from year to year. This sum- 
mer it met at Toronto, a river town about ten miles 
above Steubenville. Unfortunately, the city 
teachers have not affiliated with the county teachers 
over much, but they took new interest in the insti- 
tute this year, and as it is to meet there next year, 
it is confidently expected that hereafter the city will 
lead the county into the noblest professional zeal. 

Belmont county is the banner county in many re- 
spects. They put more money into their institute 
than any other county in Ohio. ‘They meet at 
Bethesda, in the Chautauquan grove, for the use of 
which they pay. ‘This year I -had the luxury of 
working all the week with Dr. 'T. C. Mendenhall, 
president of Worcester Polytechnic, and Sarah 
Louise Arnold, I was never in so strong an insti- 
tute combination anywhere else. It has required 
great leadership to bring a county to a point where 
it will put the money into a program that Belmont 
county would put this year. Their large treasury 

balance showed that it pays to do it. 

Lucas county teachers met at Toledo, and the city 
teachers of all grades were in constant attendance. 
It was a grand week. I have never known the 
teachers of a city as large as Toledo to take a lead- 
ing part in the county institute. The hall was filled 
at nine o'clock Monday morning and at four o’clock 
Friday, and at every other session. One of the lec- 
turers of the week was Superintendent W. W. Chal- 
mers, who talked wonderfully well to the county 
teachers about the difficulties of their own work, 
and also presented the various methods in use in 
the city, illustrating the work in one instance with 
a class of first-grade children. Henry Sabin, with 
whom I was associated here, is one of the noblest 
men in the educational field, and a week with him 
is an inspiration. 

The month closes, and I face homeward with more 
satisfaction, it seems to me, than ever before, both 
because of the earnestness and professional hunger 
of the teachers, and because of the noble standards 
of work appreciated. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 
DUTY TO CLOSE SCHOOLHOUSE TO RELIGIOUS 
WORSHIP TO PROTECT PROPERTY. 

A sum of money was contributed by individuals 
to be used, and the same was used, in helping erect 
a schoolhouse, upon the understanding that the 
house was to be used for a schoolhouse and for re- 
ligious worship. This house was to be in charge of 
the directors of the district, and that was so stated 
in the subscription lists upon which the money re- 
ferred to was subscribed. The house was used for 
educational and religious purposes until the seats 
and desks were injured by large persons sitting on 
them during religious services, when the directors 
inet and decided that it would be best to put up 
public notices forbidding any one entering the house 
without having obtained permission from them. 
There were also complaints of the loss of books, 
slates, pencils, and damage done to the house, when 
the directors considered it their duty to deny the 
use of the house for any other than school purposes. 
Passing by the question of the power of the direc- 
tors of the school district to make an agreement to 
build a house to be used as a schoolhouse and also 
as a church or as a place for religious worship, the 
supreme court of Arkansas thinks that it was clearly 
shown that the house was, when built, to be under 
the control of the directors of the school district, as 
before stated, and was the property of the district. 
Continuing, it says, Boyd against Mitchell, 62 
Southwestern Reporter, 61, that, if it was to be under 
their control, in contemplation of law it was within 
their province, and was, perhaps, in strictness, their 


duty, to not allow it used for purposes other than 
school purposes. It seems, it says, that this is ap- 
parent. ‘They have no powers beyond those ex- 
pressly granted or arising by necessary implication. 
Section 7042 of Sandels & Hill’s Digest provides that 
“the directors shall have the care and custody of the 
schoolhouse, and grounds, the books, records, papers, 
and other property belonging to the district, and 
shall carefully preserve the same, preventing waste 
and damage.” In this case it appeared, as before 
stated, that by the use of the schoolhouse for re- 
ligious worship the seats were being damaged, and 
the books, pencils, etc., of the school children were 
being injured, by persons attending the meetings for 
religious worship. In the exercise of their power 
of control, and their duty to preserve the property 
of the district, the school directors of this district 
did right, the court thinks, in prohibiting the use of 
the schoolhouse for religious meetings. That 
money was contributed towards building the house 
upon the conditions stated it does not think could 
make any difference in the power and duty of the 
directors to control and protect the property of the 
district. Hence, it reverses a decree granting an 
injunction enjoining the directors from preventing 
the use of the house for religious services. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The national grief over the death of President 
McKinley has had no parallel since the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln,—and even then the passions of the 
war were too recent to admit of the concentration 
of emotion caused by the later tragedy. The two 
funeral journeys, from Buffalo to Washington, and 
from Washington to Canton, recalled the earlier 
journey, when the body of Lincoln was carried from 
Washington to Illinois. At every station along the 


route the train was niet by hundreds and thousands 


of people, who had come from all the country around 
to pay their tribute. of silent reverence. The state 
funeral in the capitol was impressive, and the final 
services at Canton profoundly touching. 

The universal observance of Thursday, the day of 
the interment at Canton, as a day of national mourn- 
ing showed how close the dead president had come 
to the hearts of the people. Business was com- 
pletely suspended; the churches were crowded with 
mourning congregations; and even railway trains, 
street cars, and telegraph systems were stopped for 
a brief interval in expression of the national feeling. 
The demonstrations of sympathy abroad were not 
less remarkable. Honors were paid to President 
McKinley such as never have been accorded before 
except to a crowned head. King Edward ordered 
the English court into mourning for a week; and in 
Canada not only were the festivities attending the 
reception of the Duke of York greatly abridged, at 
his wish, but the entire Dominion, by official procla- 
mation, observed Thursday by fasting and prayer, 
in sympathy with the observance in the United 


States. 
* * * 


The stock markets serve at least as a barometer 
of public feeling, to a certain extent, and the quick 
recovery of prices after the panicky break which 
followed the announcement that President McKinley 
was dying shows the general confidence that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will give the country a safe, conserv- 
ative administration, along the exact lines marked 
out by President McKinley. The only quality in 
Mr. Roosevelt that could warrant uneasiness is his 
impetuosity, and that he has held well in check. 
His reappointment of the entire cabinet and his re- 
tention of the late president’s secretary are plain 
proof of his sincere purpose to maintain “absolutely 
unbroken” the policy of President McKinley. 

* * * 

In the trial of the president’s assassin there seems 
to be good reason to hope that we shall escape the 
delays and scandals which attended the trial of 
Juiteau. The man was immediately indicted for 
murder in the first degree, and was promptly ar- 
raigned. At the petition of the Erie county bar, he 
has been assigned eminent counsel in the persons of 
two former supreme court judges; and these gentle- 


men, with obvious reluctance and from a sense of pub- 
lie- duty, have accepted the unpleasant task. LKvery 
decorum will be observed, and the prisoner will have 
every right accorded to less odious criminals; yet 
the whole process, it is probable, will be hastened 
as rapidly as is consistent with dignity. ‘The appar- 
ent purpose of the prisoner to evade accouniability 
by feigning insanity may cause some delay, but can 
scarcely affect the result. 
* * 

There have been some unpleasant symptoms of a 
dispute among the doctors over the symptoms and 
the treatment of the case of President McKinley. 
Some of the surgeons directly connected with the 
case, or participants in the autopsy, have talked 
freely to newspaper reporters, or, as is perhaps more 
likely, have been represented as so talking. These 
discussions may have an interest later to physicians, 
but, so far as the general public is concerned, all 
that is necessary to be known is found in the 
signed statement of the surgeons who operated upon 
the president or attended him afterward, that there 
was no division of opinion among them at any time; 
and in the report of the fourteen physicians who 
conducted the autopsy, who declared officially that 
nothing that surgery or medicine could have done 
could have averted death. 

* * 

The great steel strike, which was ordered July 15, 
was called off by President Shaffer and his associates, 
as a result of an agreement reached with the steel 
corporations September 14. There has been a pretty 
general resumption of work, though some of the 
strikers have broken their connection with the 
Amalgamated Association, and are still holding out 
desperately. Under the agreement with the corpo- 
rations, the association not only fails to secure the 
desired extension of unionism, which was the occa- 
sion of the strike, but loses control over a number of 
mills hitherto union, and forfeits also the right of 
presenting an annual scale to the employers. It is 
a very complete defeat. The strike has caused a 
great deal of misery. The most conspicuous lesson 
of it is that no enterprise of the kind can succeed 
which rests upon broken faith. The machinists’ 
strike taught the same lesson earlier in the year, but 
in a less impressive way. 

* * * 

‘'wo somewhat memorable dates have just been 
passed, although the overshadowing interest of the 
death of President McKinley has diverted attention 
from them. One was the 15th of September, the 
time limit fixed in Lord Kitchener’s proclamation 
for the surrender of the Boers, after which they 
were to be treated virtually as outlaws. The proc- 
lamation seems to have had little effect. The Boers 
are as obstinate as their fathers were when they de- 
fied Alva. The other date was September 17, on 
which the Chinese troops entered Pekin, and the 
American and Japanese soldiers turned over to them 
the “Forbidden City.” Only the small, bodies of 
troops constituting the legation guards, and num- 
bering, all told, less than two thousand men, ‘now 
remain to represent western civilization in the 


Chinese capital. 
* 


The czar and czarina landed in France Septem- 
ber 18. The precautions which would have taken 
place in any event for the security of the imperial 
guests were redoubled in consequence of the appre- 
hensions excited by the assassination of President 
McKinley. The people of Dunkirk caught abso- 
lutely not so much as a glimpse of the ezar, so im- 
penetrable was the wall of soldiers which protected 
him. A flotilla of torpedo boat destroyers kept ex- 
cursion steamers far from the area in which the 
assembled French squadron performed its evolu- 
tions for the edification of the czar. Later, the im- 
perial train was backed down to the dock side, and 
the guests departed for Compiegne, without even 
traversing the streets of Dunkirk. Every foot of 
the railway line was heavily guarded, and the streets 
of Compiegne were wholly cleared of spectators 
when the party landed and proceeded to the castle. 
It was a great occasion for France, but these pre- 
cautions were a solemn reminder of the perpetual 
peril in which rulers pass their lives, 
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ON WHAT DAY? 


On what day and year is the presidential election? 


On what day and year is the representative elec- 


tion? 

On what day and year do the presidential electors 
meet? 

On what day and year must the vote of the elec- 
tors be deposited in Washington? The returns 
opened in congress? The president inaugurated ? 
The United States senators elected? 

On what day does the supreme court meet? Con- 
gress? Your state legislature? 


WHAT CHILDREN DO NOT KNOW. 


The Saturday Evening Review recently published 
a series of ridiculous answers tliat English school 
children gave in examinations, and now Miss E. M. 
Griffiths has a similar article on the blunders of 
other English school children under the caption “A 
Study of School Jokes.” 

The jokes are arranged in five divisions, thus: (1) 
Mistakes of spelling; (2) Unsuccessful guessing; (3) 
Anachronisms; (4) Distortions where correct ideas 
are only partially grasped; (5) Bold efforts of the 
imagination above a slight basis of fact. Under the 
first head are the following examples among others, 
and we think the reader will agree that they should 
afford a pleasant diversion from the routine tasks of 
the schoolroom:— 


The blood in the body is taken by means of tubs to 


the heart, and there detained. 

A voleano is a burning mountain that has a créator 
and throws out melted rocks. 

I came sore and conquered. 

His brain was seething with grand ideas in all direc- 


tions. 

If the earth did not revolt, we should always have 
equal nights and days. 

Stored in some trouser-house of mighty kings. 

The lungs are organs of execration. 


Of pure guesswork instances are given as fol- 


lows:— 


Pig iron is what they make the nose rings for pigs of. 
A watershed is a shed for keeping water in. 

Bristol boards are schools where very poor children go. 
A buffer is a thing that buffs. 


The anachronisms appear in answers to questions 
on history, and some of the best examples, as Miss 
Griffiths suggests, are those relating to biblical his- 
tory. Hereare two of supreme merit in their way:— 

The priest of Midian reproved his daughters for not 
inviting Moses to come to tea. 

When Moses’ mother laid him in the ark among the 
bulwarks, she did not forget to give the baby its bottle. 

Of mistakes in the classes four and five the follow- 
ing are given:— 

Polynesia is a group of small islands in the Pacific 
which are under the protection of the British, otherwise 
seem very quiet and peace-loving. 

Climate is an imaginary belt of the globe parallel to 
the equator; it is so called by earlier geographers be- 
cause the difference of these climes depends upon the in- 
clination of the spheres. 

But perhaps nothing in the whole compilation is 
more amusing than the occasional ebullitions of 
patriotism, which, Miss Griffiths says, needs rather 
to be restrained than to be taught. One Greater 
Englander wrote: “The armada was destroyed by a 
power not of man; it was defeated by English sailors 
in the new world.” And an intensely local patriot 
of Birmingham gave this definition: “Parliament is 
a place where they go up to London to talk about 
Birmingham.” That is a proud tribute to Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

For pure fun it is all right to print these ques- 
tions, but they reflect less upon the child than the 
teacher. What a child does not know has no sig- 
nificance. Judged by the same style of examination, 
Kepler or Huxley, Darwin or Herbert Spencer, 
Noah Webster or Daniel, Benjamin Franklin or 
Grover Cleveland, Charles W. Eliot or Seth Low 
would make as good a butt of ridicule as the English 
or American schoo! children. 

Judged by what one does not know, there is only 
this difference between a stupid boy of six, lad of 
sixteen, or sage of sixty, that the child and lad do 
not dare to say they do not know, and so perpetrate 
unwittingly a joke, while the sage says, “I don’t 
know,” and wins universal respect. For this weak- 
ness of the child he ts not responsible; the blame 
rests with the teacher incidentally, with the system 


of examinations primarily. Let us do away forever 
with the system of testing children for what they 
do not know. Then and not till then shall we cease 
to be ridiculous. 

Give highest rank to the child who has the cour- 
age and the wisdom to say, “I don’t know,” just as 
we do to the sage. 


KEEP GROWING. 


Do not stop studying just because you have grad- 
uated. Do not lay out so much work for yourself— 
as most graduates do—that you cannot complete 
any of it, but resolutely determine, at the very out- 
set, that you will devote at least a few minutes a 
day to self-improvement. Do not let a day pass 
without at least a glimpse at a good book. Try to 
treasure up a bit of poetry, a helpful maxim 
or motto, a little history, or something else which 
will exercise the mind so that it will not stagnate. 

Whatever you do, determine that you will keep 
out of the ruts. You have plenty of examples about 
you of men and women who have been graduated 
with as much determination, perhaps, to keep up 
their studies as you now have, and yet have dropped 
into the worst kind of ruts, letting all the beauty and 
poetry die out of their lives. 

Many great men, like Darwin, have been suddenly 
surprised in their old age to find that their pas- 
sionate love for poetry, for music, for works of art, 
has practically disappeared for lack of exercise. 

Whatever may be your vocation in life, resolve 
that you will not get into a rut; that you will keep 
growing;, that, when you retire from the active 
duties of life; you will have something to retire to, 
and not feel utterly lost and alone in the world when 
your regular occupation is gone.—Orison Swett Mar- 
den, in July Success. 


KING EDWARD’S VAST DOMAIN. 


Think of the significance of the following facts:— 
The king of England is to have another high- 
sounding phrase added to his name. “King of All 
the British Dominions Beyond the Seas” is the way 
in which the empire is to be recognized in the royal 
title. It is a thought to make men pause. How 


many of us realize what are the “dominions over the 
seas?” How many of us know that King Edward 


reigns over an empire vaster than any over which 


any man has reigned since the beginning of time? 
On one continent, on a hundred peninsulas, on 500 
promontories, a thousand lakes, 2,000 rivers, and 
10,000 islands, King Edward is the name which is 
above all other earthly names. 

Queen Victoria ascended the throne of an empire 
embracing 8,329,000 square miles; she handed it 
down to King Edward with 3,000,000 miles added to 
it. Edward VII. rules to-day over an empire three 
times as big as Europe, and the English-speaking 
people control one-third of the area and population 
of the globe. 


LITERARY QUERIES.—(I1.) 


BY NELLE 8. MUSTAIN. 


a 


31. What author spent a portion of his life as a pilot 
on a Mississippi river steamboat? ; 

32. Who was known as “The Child Lover” and the 
“Great Chicago Humorist’’? 

33. Who wrote the celebrated “Jungle Books’’? 

34. Who is the author of “Wild Animals I Have 
Known’’? 

35. What great Scotch writer spent his boyhood in 
the shadow of Edinburgh castle? 

86. Who wrote “The Old Swimmin’ Hole” and 
“’Leven Other Poems’? 

87. Who is the author of the delightful “Uncle 
Remus” stories? 

38. Whose famous story, “That Lass o’ Lowries,” 
was written from the memory of a girl whom the author 
knew as a child? 

39. Who wrote “My Year in a Log Cabin’? 

40. What author at fifteen years of age entered into 
a contest for a prize offered by a country editor for the 


best composition written by a schoolboy, and was suc-- 


cessful in winning same? 

41. What novelist wrote under the non-de-plume of 
the Contributor’’? 

42. Who was the author of “Adam Bede’’? 

43. What novelist lived at Gad’s Hill? ; 

44. What former mistress of the White House is the 
author of “‘The Long Run’? 

45. What novelist was much interested in the life of 
the North American Indian, and wrote “A Century of 
Dishonor” and “Romona,”’ each of which have’ done 
much to better the condition of the Indian? 

46. Who wrote “Old Creole Days’? 

47. Who was “Artemus Ward’? 

48. Who wrote “Looking Backward’’? 

49. Who was known as the “Quaker poet’? 

50. Who is the best loved American poet? 


OUR PRESIDENTS. 


Theodore Roosevelt Is Forty-two, William Henry Harrison Was Sixty-eight—Other 
Data Concerning the Great Office. 


Theodore Roosevelt is the twenty-fifth man to serve as the nation’s chief executive, but Cleveland 
served a second term after being defeated for re-election after his first term. There have been twenty-eight 
elections since and including the first in 1789. Five men have died in office—three from assassination. 


Twenty of the twenty-five different men were lawyers. 


William and Mary College and Harvard have each 


graduated three presidents. Seven presidents were born in Virginia; five in Ohio; three in New York; 
three in North Carolina; two in Massachusetts. William Henry Harrison was the oldest upon assuming 
office, being sixty-eight, while Theodore Roosevelt at forty-two is the youngest chief executive. Additional 


data is shown by the following table: — 


Age When 

Name. Birthplace. Politics. Vocation, College. 
Thomas Virginia.........-. Republican (a)....Lawyer.......William and Mary......... 58 
James Monroe*......- Virginia........... Republican........ Lawyer....... William and Mary..... 59 
John Quincy Adam. Massachusetts..... Republican........ Lawyer....... Harvard ......... -58 
Andrew North Carolina....Democrat......... Lawyer...-... 62 
Martin Van New York......... Lawyer....... 55 
William Henry Harrison¢ ..... Virginia........... Farmer....... 68 
John Tyler... Virginia........... Democrat......... Lawyer...+.+.. William and 
James K. North Carolina ....Democrat......... Lawyer...-... University of North Carolina.........50 
Millard Fillmore.............. New York......... Lawyer....... None........ 50 
Franklin Pierce .............. New Hampshire....Democrat......... Lawyer....... 49 
Rutherford B. Hayes.......... cone Republican ........ Lawyer....... Kenyon........ 
Benjamin Ohio Republican........ Lawyer....... Miami 00 55 

*O0dOTe@ «+ +++ NOW FORK. > ic Law yer 


*Flected for or served a second term. 
| Died in office. ‘ 

(a) Democratie party of to-day claims lineal descent from the tirst Kepublica 

(b) Re-elected after Benjamin Harrison, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


fOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY. By Joseph Y. 
A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 257 nef Fe 
some of the matter herein contained has previously 

, peared in the author’s “Elements of Botany,” but this 

jas been so extended as to make a new and complete 

treatise. Being the work of so able an instructor as Mr. 

Bergen of the Boston English high school, it may be 

depended upon as thorough in arrangement and detail. 

As each day promises to give more time to this study, 

the author has furnished material enough for a heavy 

year’s course. This also serves the purpose of allowing 
the teacher to choose the amount and kind of work suit- 
able for his classes, The author first presents the seea 
and its germination, then organ, structure, and function, 
thus giving a complete Hfe-history of seed-plants. The 
specimens chosen for examination are those most 
familiar to the pupil. After a brief statement regarding 
these, a simple experiment is suggested and illustrated. 

Scientific terms are used only where they are absolutely 

necessary. Theoretical and practical in botanical study 

are very successfully combined. :, 

The second part of this volume is a key to the com- 
moner spring-flowers of the Central and Northeastern 
states. By comparing specimens with various classes 
and families here mentioned, the pupil can find the name 
of the flowers in hand. This affords splendid practice in 
comparison of flowers. 

The volume is well indexed and abundantly illustrated 
by full-page cuts and by smaller pictures of cross- 
sections, and the like. 


JOHN MARSHALL. By James Bradley Thayer. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 157 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
In January of this year we were celebrating the cen- 

tennial of one of our country’s strongest figures. John 

Marshall was appointed chief justice of the United States 

in 1801, which place he honorably filled for thirty-four 

years. To know about his career, one needs just such 
facts as this handy edition affords—his early education, 
obtained largely from his learned father; his service in 
the Continental army; his literary work upon the life 
of Washington, whom he knew intimately. Despite 

a natural reticence, John Marshall was sought out and 

forced into publie affairs and offices. So creditably did 

he carry himself that he was finally called to the United 

States chief-justiceship. This little book gives bits of 

his correspondence, speeches, and the momentous cases 

into which he was thrust, thus presenting his powers of 
discernment and his tactful management. American 
constitutional law is here explained, and Marshall’s opin- 
ions are cited. Sinee the forming of the constitution, 

John Marshall did more toward its interpretation and 

vindication than any other man. This book 1s one of the 

Riverside Biographical Series, arranged for school and 

library use, and furnishes a very pleasing and complete 

life of the great John Marshall. 


TEN DAYS ABROAD. By H. 8S. Fuller. New York: 

The School News Company. 

“Ten Days Abroad” is a record of a vacation trip of 
that length of time, which included London, Paris, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, with ins and outs between. It is a 
most delightful little book, full of the buoyancy of vaca- 
tion travel, with a hearty interest in everything that 
came along the way. But, as in all experiences that are 
valuable, what we get from them depends upon what we 
carry into them, and this traveler carried much. Con- 
sequently, in a few delightful pages he gives us much— 
not only of information, but of a personality that we 
might well take lessons from in observation and in feel- 
ing for what the Old World and its monuments and in- 
stitutions stand for. 


STORIES OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. By Emma J. 
Arnold. New York: American Book Company. Price, 
50 cents. : 

One of the recent gdditions to the Eclectic School 
Readings is this charming series of sketches of the an- 
cient past, which are well fitted to awaken a desire for 
further knowledge in regard to the civilization of the 
East. There are chapters on such unusual subjects as 
How the Ancient Egyptians Wrote, The Cuneiform Writ- 
ings, and the Language and Literature of the Chinese. 
These are written in such a way as to be readily com- 
prehensible by children, and are most attractively pre- 
sented, both verbally and pictorially. There is a list of 
authorities and reference books at the end. 


OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE. By John Oxenham, 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is an interesting story patterned after the famous 
Dreyfus case during his years of martyrdom. From be- 
ginning to end the book is full of action, one situation fol- 
lowing another in rapid succession, many of its scenes 
being intensely thrilling, One’s attention is closely 
held throughout the story. 


THE LION’S BROOD. By Duffield Osbourne. New 

York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

A romantic tale of the days of Hannibal’s invasion of 
Italy. The scenes are laid in and about Rome and at 
Capna. The period is one of intense excitement, and is 
well depicted, as are the customs and habits of the peo- 
ple. The characters are strongly drawn, their move- 
inents forming the most exciting incidents of this famous 
campaign, while the story of love binds the different 
scenes together and softens the sternness of the warlike 
action of the story. The book is worth reading. 


DON QUIXOTE. Retold by Calvin D. Wilson. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 16mo, Price, (0 
cents. 

The story of this Spanish knight-errant is told in a 

‘imple way, that will especially appeal to children. 

‘he version preserves all the incidents of the original 


RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


50 BOOKS FOR $26.18, NET 


A Series of Books of Permanent Value, Carefully Chosen, 


and Durably Bound in Half Leather. Prepared with 
with Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. with Special Regard for American Schools, 


The volumes separately, at 60 and 70 cents, net, postpaid 


Aldrich. TheStoryofaBadBoy Cents, 70 
Arabian Nights, Storiesfromthe .. 


Bacon. A Japanese Interior > ‘ 
Brown, John. Rab and His Friends; and Other Dogs and Men 
urroughs. Birds and Bees and Other Studi 
Dana. Two Years Betorethe Mast . 
ckens. ristmas Carol, and The Cricke 
Emerson, Poems and Essays ‘ 
Fiske. The War of Independence 
Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield 
Griffis. Brave Little Holland : 
Grimm. German Household Tales é 
Hawthorne, Grandfather’s Chair, or, True Stories from New 
4 England History; and Biographical Stories 
onder- Book, and Tanglewoo 
randmother’s Story. and:-Other Ver 
Hughes. Tom Brown’s School Days 
Irv ng. Essays from the Sketch Book . . 
Jewett, Sarah Orne, Tales of New England 


SSSsS23s 


Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare Cents 
Larcom, Lucy. A New England Girlhood 
Longfellow. Other Poems 3 
‘ vangeline, awatha, and The Cour 
Lowell, The Viston of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems . 
Miller, Olive Thorne. Kird-Ways . 
Milton, Minor Poems, and Books L.-IIL. of Paradise Lost 
Parton. Captains of Industry, First Series . 
son age. Stor f 
The Lady of the Lake 
Scudder. Fables and Folk Stories é 
akespeare. Julius Cesar, and 
wift. uiliver’s Voyages to Lilliput and Brobdin i . 
Tennyson. oe Arden, The Coming of Arthut, and Other 


Thaxter, Celia. Stories and Poems for Children 
Whittier. Selections from Child Life in Poetry and Prose. 

“ Snow-Bound, the Tent on the Beach, and Other 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Polly Oliver’s Problem Sy 


We have the entire set of the Riverside School Librar i i i 
y, and have found it ve tisfactory. 
the first volume, an order has seldom left the library which did not include jit er. ee pag a 


CRUNDEN, Librarian of Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


» A descriptive circular, with table of contents of each volume, and testimonials From prominent educators, will be 


sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Pa*k Street, Boston . 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


book, with the exception of a few minor episodes that 
would not readily be understood. It relates the doughty 
deeds of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza—the pattle with 
the sheep, the tilting with the windmill, the’ slaying of 
the wine-skin giant, and all the absurd exploits which 
have caused the world to laugh since they were first nar- 
rated some 300 years ago. 

In addition to proving entertaining for children, it may 
arouse a desire to study the time when knight-errantry 
was in fashion. The present volume is attractive in de- 
sign and make-up. It has an illuminated cover and 
froutispiece, and is illustrated with full-page half-tones 
from original drawings. 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF GREECE. by 
Arthur S.-Walpole. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

There is much to interest the young in the remarkable 
story of tre ancient Greeks, and this author has given 
an excellent version. While intended especially tor 
younger readers, it will prove, for this very reason, both 
enjoyable and instructive to maturer minds. The book is 
300 pages in length, printed from good-sized type, on 
smooth paper. It is profusely illustrated by Grecian 
scenes and reproductions of famous statuary and paint- 
ings. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. By George C. Com- 
stock. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 391 pp. 

In this day a text-book is made very attractive to the 
student’s eye, as a means of capturing and holding his 
attention upon the sound scientific truths hidden within 
its pages. We may prophesy for the present volume, 
then, the widest use by teacher and-student alike, it be- 
ing a work ‘of art. Every page is illuminated by some 
photograph of the ethereal worlds, their natural features 
and special phenomena connected with their march 
through the heavens. Charts and maps show their 
names and relative positions. Formulae here given 
make it possible to reckon time, mass, distance. The 
book aims to emphasize the observational side of the 
subject, hence shows the student how he may establish 
the great truths about astronomy for himself. To this 
end the study is arranged for the milder part of the year, 
when clear weather abounds. The student is taught 
how to construct his own implements for work. So 
each illustration deserves as close attention as does the 
text. Spectrum analysis is given a prominent place in 
this book. At fitting intervals, the author has inserted 
questions, in the anSwering of which the student makes 
discoveries for himself. Bits of poetry bearing upon the 
subject are used to elucidate the text. A protractor ac- 
companies this volume. In this work the responsibility 
is thrown upon the*student, thus ensuring interest and 
accuracy. 

A LABORATORY COURSE IN PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. 
By William F, Ganong, Ph.D, New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 147 pp. 

This book falls naturally into two parts, the first of 
which contains information necessary to the student 
meaning to investigate the subject thoroughly. There 
are sectional drawings of greenhouse and laboratory, 
with an estimate of size and cost. The needful appa- 
ratus and materials are listed and priced. The use and 
care of implements are made very plain. Tables of com- 
parative values found here are of- infinite advantage to 
the student. Of course, all this but paves the way for 
part II., the book proper. Here questions are asked re- 
garding properties, structure, absorption, transpiration, 
photosynthesis, growth of plants. Essential explana- 
tions are given, and then follows the statement of the 
experiment which shall establish the facts. Subordinate 
truths are inserted where they would naturally come in 
the text, but without extended experiment. Each sec- 


tion is succeeded by a list of correlated topics, and of 
works upon the subject in hand. All pictures are photo- 
graphs of successful experiments performed by the 
author and his classes. 

Besides giving the best of what is already known, this 
book offers many new suggestions. It aimg to provide 
information regarding plant physiology as a preparative 
for ecology, which is the new field opening to botanists 
and educators. We can trust this book to do all that it 
claims to do, as it is the resultant of a six-year, faithful 
experience with classes in plant physiology. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. By Hall Caine. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Caine’s latest romantic novel is undoubtedly the 
best of his productions.  Intellectually, and from the 
standpoint of humanity, it takes rank beyond anything 
coming from his pen. 

The problems discussed are among the most difficult 
that an author can produce within the pages of a novel 
for the general public. Mr. Caine has, however, handled 
his subject with extreme care, framing his philosophy 
with a strong background of human passion and devo- 
tion. 

The story of Sampson and Delilah forms the ground- 
work of the story. It depicts the conflict between the 
people and the power of kings, and makes prominent the 
condition that the rights of nations are vested in the peo- 
pie themselves, and not in the power of the rulers. 

The story has its lessons, as well as its warnings, and 
should its teachings have the effect of bringing the gov- 
erned and the governors into closer relationship and con- 
cord, it will have fulfilled its mission. 


“The Principles of Human Knowledge,” by George 
Berkeley, is published as No. 48 (March, 1901) in the Re- 
ligion of Science Library, by the Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 


“Basy Steps in Latin” is an attractive little book for 
beginners. The lessons are chiefly memory exercises of 
declension, conjugation, and repetition of text. This 
book is for boys and girls who begin Latin early—in tne 
memory stage—and is so planned to make a good, firm 
foundation for the later days of construction and read 
ing. It takes up the study of the forms, and accounts 
for them to a small extent. There are also English se- 
lections from Macaulay’s ‘“‘Lays’”’ to memorize, together 
with Latin passages and Latin fables, and other exer- 
cises for repetition. The vocabulary used introduces 
many English derivatives, which are like stepping-stones 
to the unfamiliar language. The illustrations are very 
attractive, and give the pupil a glimpse of the Roman 
life familiar to the boys and girls of their own age. New 
York: American Book Company. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Old Songs for Young America.” Arranged by B. Ustertag and C, 
Forsyth, Price, $2.00, New York:, Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

‘History of Education.” By M. M. Conway. Price, 50 cents. 
Syracuse: C. W. Rardeen. 

“The Descriptive Speller.” By George B. Aiton. Price, £0 cents. 
—‘ First Six Books of the Lliad.” Edited by T. D. Seymour. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.. 

“Don Quixote.” Retold by Calvin Dill Wilson. Price, 60 cents. 
—*‘Guilliver’s Tiavels.” By Dean Swift. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 

Cooper’s “‘ Deer Slayer.” Price, 25 cents.——** Primitive Man By 
Dr Moriz Hoernes. Price, 40 cents. —‘“ The New England States. 
(Supplementary Volume.) By Philip Emerson. Price, 30 cents.—— 
‘‘American History Told by Contemporaries.”—(Vol. 1V.) Price, 
$200. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“A Twentieth Century Boy.” By M. L. Glentworth.——“ A dolly 
Cat Tale.” By Amy Brooks.‘ The Story of the Cid.” By Cc. D. 
Wilson Price, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

“The Govern" ent of the American People.’ By Frank Strong 
and Jossph Schafer. Price, 65ceats. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 


Thoroughly Edited, Clearly Printed, 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name “‘ Horsrorp’s”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 31-November 2: Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, Providence. 

October 18-19: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, Hartford. 

October 23-25: New York Council of 
School Superintendents, Auburn. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Burlington. 

October 26: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. : 

October 25-26: Southeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Jackson. 

October 25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Elgin. 

October 31-November 1-2: Southwestern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association, Council 
Bluffs. 

November 8-9: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Cincinnati. 

November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 

November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendleton. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 

November 29-30: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 

Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 

Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 


Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus, 


Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

December 30 January 3: California Teachers’ 
Association, Pacific Grove. 

December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


NEW ENG! AND STATES. 
MAINE. 


GORHAM. The state normal! school 
opened the fall term with one of the larg- 
est entering classes in the history of the 
school on Wednesday, September 11. ‘The 
practice schools are full, and everything 
promises a successful year,——Every 
member of the class graduating from the 
Gorham normal school, June, 1901, is 
teaching, and superintendents are calling 
for more.——Hon. W. J. Knowlton, one of 
the inspectors and trustee of Gorham nor- 
mal school, has been making extensive 
repairs on the normal school building, to 
the great delight of teachers and pupils. 

Westbrook high school begins the new 
term with a new teacher, the former prin- 
cipal being called to Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hamlen, Bowdoin, ‘90, after one 
year at Greely Institute, goes to South 
Portland high. South Portland is to be 
congratulated. Mr. Hamlen is a teacher 
of rare gifts in his profession. 

CASTINE. The fall term of Castine 
normal school opened under very encour- 
aging conditions. There is a_ total 
scholarship of 130, and the entering class 
numbers forty-four pupils. In 1900 the 
total attendance at the school was 125. 
There are two new teachers in the corps 
of instructors, one of whom, Miss Hoff- 
man, is a graduate of the Boston normal 
school, and also of Boston University. 
The other, Miss Mudget, is a graduate of 
the New Hampshire normal school, and 
has had two years’ experience in Welles- 
ley College. She is secretary of the New 
Hampshire Teachers’ Association. 


LINCOLNVILLE. The program of the 
Waldo County Teachers’ Association 
meeting, which was held September 23, 
was as follows: Forenoon, address of wel- 
come, J. S. Mullen, Lincolnville; re- 
sponse, H. C. Buzzell, superintendent of 
schools of Monroe; “Aims and Methods 
in Teaching History,” W. R. Howard, 
Belfast high school; “Psychology as It 
May Be Applied in the Teaching of a 
Country School,” Mary Brown, Liberty. 
Afternoon, lecture; music; ‘What should 
the pupil know of mathematics when he 
leaves the common schools?” principal of 
Liberty high school; debate upon the 
question, “How and how much should 
English grammar be taught in the com- 
mon schools?”; question box, conducted 
by State Superintendent W. W. Stetson, 
Auburn. Evening, lecture, Hon. W. W. 
Stetson, Auburn, state superintendent of 
schools. 

AUGUSTA. The following ‘dates of 
county teachers’ conventions are given 
out by the educational department: Sep- 
tember 27-28, Hancock county; September 
30, Brownfield: October 3-4, Eastport; 
October 7-8, Newcastle; October 9, Litch- 
field; October 9-10, Foxcroft. 


VERMONT. 


RANDOLPH CENTRE. The state nor- 
mal school opened August 27, with an in- 
creased attendance and prospect of a suc- 
cessful year. A new room is being fin- 
ished and furnished for an art room. 
Miss Evalyn Darling, special instructor in 
drawing, will begin work there in Novem- 
ber. The library has received many valu- 
able additions recently, and the campus 
has been improved by grading. Principal 


«Save the Child!” 


That is the heartfelt cry of many a 
mother who sees her beloved child wast- 
ing and fading day by day. Sometimes it’s 
too late for medical aid to help the child. 

aan it is so weak, so 

lacking in stamina 

that there is no 

vantage ground of 
help. 

One of the results 
of the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription pre- 
ceeding maternity 
is a strong, healthy 
child. Thousands 
of mothers testify 
to this. Frequently 
mothers write, “I 
was never able to 
raise a child before 
using" Favorite Pre- 
scription,” or “All 
my other children 
are sickly except 
this one, and I took 
your ‘Favorite Prescription’ this time.” 

All the child’s strength comes from the 
mother. “Favorite Prescription” gives the 
mother strength to give her child. 

There is no alcohol in “Favorite Pre- 
scription ;” it contains neither opium, co- 
caine, nor any other narcotic. It is a 
purely vegetable and perfectly harmless 
medicine in any’ condition of the female 
system. 

Accept no substitute for “Favorite Pre- 
scription.” There is nothing “just as good” 
for woman’s ills. 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce, by letter, free. Correspondence 
confidential, Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


*I am so thankful for what: Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription has done for me,” writes 
Mrs, John T. Smith, of Slocan, British Columbia 
(Box 50). “It helped me through the long 
months of pregnancy and I have a big, strong 
baby girl, the most healthy of all my three, and 
it cured me of a disease which was taking away 
all my strength.” 


Free. Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser is sent free on receipt of 
stamps to pay expense of mailing only. 
Send 31 one-cent stamps for the book in 
cloth binding, or 21 one-cent stamps for 
paper covered, Address Dr. R. V. Pierce 
Buffalo, N. Y. : 


Conant is assisted by Miss Ella L. Ferrin, 
Gilbert H. Trafton, A. M., Miss Eliza EB. 
Gee, and Miss Mary L. Gates. The train- 
ing school is in charge of Miss Ardella 
Goodrich and Miss Guernsey. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. During the fall the state 
board of education will hold twenty 
teachers’ institutes in different parts of 
the state. —— The following teachers’ in- 
stitutes have been arranged, an excellent 
program being provided in each town: 
Mattapoisett, September 30; Webster, Oc- 
tober 1; Spencer, October 2. 


LYNN. George S. Burgess of ward 5 
was elected secretary of the Lynn school 
committee at the meeting September 9 
on the first ballot. There were ten can- 
didates who had originally aspired to the 
office, but two of them had withdrawn. 
The galary of the office was reduced from 
$1,200 a year to $1,000 a year, by a vote 
of the board, before the new secretary 
was elected. 

FRAMINGHAM. The Framingham 
normal school has opened with an enroll- 
ment larger than that of last year. The 
junior class is said to be the largest in 
the history of the school. There are 
eighty-four members in the junior class 
of the regular department, and nineteen 
in the department of household arts. All 
the instructors have returned to the 
school for the year’s work, except Miss 
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Normal Trai 


ning School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 


branches for their work. The finest school of its 


“| kind in 


Public 


Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


departments have ob- 


School Music {cparime of these 
tained fine positions. 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


550 Woopwarp Avze,, DETROIT, MICH. 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses’ clean with a soiled and 
sweaty handkerchief, or 
anything you can lay your 
hands on. when you can 
have one of these beauti- 
ful little instruments put 
right into your hands by The «LITTLE GEM” 


mail. postpaid, for on) “1 
25 CTS., atampr or Eyeglass Cleaner. 


rency. Agents Wanted Sampleand terms, 25 cts. 
J. J. YOUNGJOHN, M'f r 2°3 Congress St., Boston, 


Elizabeth Malloy of the practice school, 
who is temporarily absent. Her place is 
taken by Miss Edna Locke. Miss Amelia 
Davis, Miss Ordway, Miss Stevens, Miss 
Dale, and Miss Ireson spent the summer 
abroad. Extensive changes have been 
made during the summer to meet the de- 
mands for greater facilities, owing to in- 
creasing numbers. Ground has been 
broken for the annex to May hall, -the 
school building. This building will be 
four stories in height, the dimensions be- 
ing 70x54. It will contain increased 
chemical laboratories, a gymnasium, sloyd 
and kindergarten rooms, a drawing room, 
and a number of recitation rooms. 


WEST BROOKFIELD. Edward 
Dixon, the popular superintendent of 
schools for New Braintree and West 
Brookfield, who resigned to accept a bet- 
ter position of similar character in 
Orange, was tendered a reception by the 
citizens of this town at the close of the 
school year, which was attended by a 
large number of the town’s people. Hon. 
D. H. Chamberlain, chairman of the re- 
ception committee, in behalf of Mr. 
Dixon’s friends, presented him with a 
complete set of the Century Dictionary, 
including encyclopaedia and atlas, ten 
volumes, in a handsome oaken case. Mr. 
Dixon responded in appropriate and ap- 
preciative words. On June 7 Mr. Dixon 
was presented with a gold watch by P. S. 
Callahan, chairman of the Sturbridge 
school committee, on behalf of Stur- 
bridge, West Brookfield, and New Brain- 
tree friends. The esteem with which Mr. 
Dixon was held in the district is indi- 
cated in the words of Mr. Chamberlain: 
“The departure of Mr. Dixon is deplored 
by those who have most knowledge of his 
work and spirit, and who have taken most 
interest in our schools. He may be con- 
gratulated on his transfer to a more eli- 
gible post, and the good people of Orange 
are certainly to be felicitated on securing 
so accomplished and experienced a school 
officer, as well as one so efficient and 
faithful in the discharge of al] the duties 
and obligations of a citizen. West Brook- 
field will be much the poorer for his ab- 
sence, for in hundreds of ways for ten 
years he has proved his value to all the 
higher interests of this town.”’ 

BRIDGEWATER. The state normal 
school opens with 147 applicants for ad- 
mission, 127 of which were accepted. In 
addition to these, twenty-six took the pre- 
liminary examinations for 1902. There 
are 260 pupils in attendance 

SALEM. The fall term of the state 
normal school at Salem opened September 
11 with a class of about 115, which will 
make the total enrollment for the term 
235. There are also 220 pupils in the 
model school in the building. A new ad- 
vance class in the model school has been 
opened, and the kindergarten has been 
given up, owing to the city declining to 
assist in its support. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The Rhode Island nor- 
mal school opened the fall term of 1901 
with a total registration of 221 pupils. 
Several more will be added to the list, 
and the total attendance for the fall term 


WONDERLAND, 1901, 
the annual publication of the Northern 
Pacific railway, will be found a distinct 
advance, in some respects, upon even its 
immediate predecessor, Wonderland, 1900. 

Its cover designs and eight chapter 
headings are by Alfred Lenz, of New 
York, from plastique models and are 
splendid examples of art. 

There is within the covers of the book 
much historical matter, some of it new, 
as well as purely descriptive narrative. 

The three principal chapters relate to 
the history of the unique Northern Pa- 
cific trademark, the Custer battlefield in 
Montana, and Yellowstone park. Each 
is profusely illustrated, the trademark 
chapter in colors. This trademark is of 
Chinese origin and is 5,000 years old. 
Its story is a strange one. 

It is safe to say that Wonderland, 1901, 
will be in greater demand than any pre- 
ceding volume of the Wonderland family, 
and, as heretofore, it will be sent by 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., to any 
address upon receipt of the postage, six 
cents. 
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will be larger than for the corresponding 
term of the previous year. Several new 
teachers Have been elected and are now 
at work. Miss Mabel C. Bragg of the 
English department is succeeded by Miss 
Harriet M. Beale, for the past two years 
in charge of the tunglish départment of 
the New Britain normal school. The 
drawing department is in charge of Miss 
Laura B. MeLean, formerly supervisor of 
drawing in Haverhill. Miss Blizabeth v., 
Gillespie of Pratt Institute has been 
shosen supervisor of the department of 
domestic science, and Miss Minnie M. 
Glidden, formerly of Pratt Institute, is 
supervisor of kindergarten work. The 
training school system has been enlarged 
to include three more rooms than were in 
use last year. ‘The outlook for a prosper- 
ous and suecessful year is very bright. 


CONNECTICUT. 


secretary Charles D, Hine of the state 
poard of education has prepared a state- 
ment showing that in 1,456 of the 1,557 
towns in New England the public schools 
are managed under the “town “system,” 
while the district system obtains, either 
wholly or in part, in only 101 towns. Of 
the 101 towns, eighty-one are in Connec- 
ticut. Thus far eighty-seven of the 168 
towns in Connecticut have adopted the 
town system. Secretary Hine urges that 
at the annual town elections, which will 
pe held in Connecticut next month, an 
earnest effort be made to bring more 
schools under the town system. He says 
that experience in Connecticut and else- 
where has demonstrated that town man- 
agement gives better education to the 
children, for whom alone schools exist, 
secures better buildings, and promotes 
deeper interest on the part of parents and 
the whole community. 

NORWICH. Miss Kate Morse, teacher 
of the class in design at the Norwich art 
school, is ill, and has been granted a leave 
of absence auring this term. Miss Amy 
Hicks, director of the Guild of Arts and 
Crafts, New York, will direct the work in 
design this term. R. W. Adams of 
Springfield has been secured to teach book 
binding in the art school, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


CORTLAND. The state normal school 
opened up for the year with one of the 
largest and best prepared entering classes 
in its history. A large number in the 
class were found prepared to enter upon 
one of the two-year courses for high 
school graduates adopted by the local 
board last year. These courses require 
extensive preparation in science, mathe- 
matics, English, and history. The indica- 
tions are that the high schools of the state 
are meeting these added requirements for 
admission to these advanced courses. 
The effect of the adoption of these courses 
is to increase the quality of work done in 
the high school, and advance the scholar- 
ship of the students admitted into the 
normal schools. The demand for well- 
prepared teachers is shown by the fact 
that all of the 113 graduates of this well- 
known school have secured positions for 
the coming year. In order that the in- 
creasing demands of the public schools 
may be met, new facilities for original 
work have been added, especially in the 
department of science. Five hundred vol- 
umes have been added to the library, 
treating of all subjects that in any way 
affect the preparation of the teacher. 
Cortland has one of the best selected, as 
well as one of the largest, normal school 
reference libraries in the state. In all de- 
partments the school numbers, thus early 
in the year, 1,000 pupils, and the outlook 
for a successful year’s work is most en- 
couraging. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS. The Southwest- 
ern lowa Teachers’ Association will hoid 
its annual meeting in this city October 31- 
November 1-2. Superintendent O, ws. 
Smith, Shenandoah, is the president; 
Elizabeth Platt, Des Moines, vice-presi- 
dent; C. R. Aurner, Avoca, secretary; F. 


WANTED SEVERAL PERSONS OF CHAR AC- 
ter and good reputation in each state (one in this 
county required) to represent and advertise old 
established wealthy business house gf solid finan- 
Clal Standing, Salary $18.00 weekly with expenses 
additional, all payable in cash each Wednesday ai- 
rect from head offices, Horse aid carriages fur- 
Hished when necessaty, References. Enclose self- 
«dressed stamped envelope. MANAGER, 316 Cax- 
ton Building, Chicago. 


Vols, I. to XXX., inclusive, is offered for sale, 


Address F. &. ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont. 


C. Ensign, Council Bluffs, chairman ex- 
ecutive committee. 


MICHIGAN. 

The legislature of Michigan, at its last 
session, made unusually liberal appropria- 
tions for the normal schools in that state 
for the next two years. Tne total appro- 
priations reached $453,000. ‘his, with the 
addition of the interest on the normal 
school fund and the receipts from tuition, 
will be increased by $30,000. An appro- 
priation was provided for a new science 
building at the State Normal College, and 
at the same institution repairs and im- 
provements will be made to the amount 
of $25,000. 

At the Central state normal school in 
Mt, Pleasant the present building will be 
enlarged by the addition of an east wing. 
A training school building costing $30,000 
is also being erected. It is expected that 
the training school will be a model build- 
ing in every respect. 

At the Northern normal school a build- 
ing is being erected to be used for the de- 
partment of science. The building will be 
of brown sandstone, and will in every re- 
spect be a model normal school building. 

Ample provision was ‘made for the in- 
troduction of manual training at the State 
Normal College. A complete course in 
manual training will be introduced into 
the training school, and a full course in 
the Normal College proper will be offered 
in addition. The legislature made a lib- 
eral appropriation for manual training. 
It is a matter of surprise that nothing 
whatever has been done in manual train- 
ing at these schools before. The salaries 
have been increased in all the normal 
schools of the state. Those holding posi- 
tions as assistants and instructors have 
had substantial increases in salary at the 
State Normal College, while at Mt. Pleas- 
ant and Marquette the salaries of the 
heads of departments have been substan- 
tially increased. 


AN INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

An announcement interesting to the 
publishing world, both by reason of its 
illustration of a new business tendency, 
and because of the standing of the houses 
involved, is made conjointly by Frederic« 
A. Stokes Company and Frank Leslie 
Publishing House. The two houses have 
formed a hard and fast alliance, both on 
a literary ana a business basis, each ]ook- 
ing upon the other’s interests as its own. 
The advantages of this arrangement are 
obvious. Frederick A. Stokes Company 
are publishers of books, while Frank Les- 
lie Publishing House devotes its energies 
entirely to the publication of Frank Les- 
lie’s Popular Monthly. An alliance be- 
tween the two means new opportunities 
for both houses and fresh inducement to 
an author who is reluctant to allow his 
material to be issued serially by one house 
and in book form by another. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Teachers’ School of 


Science Association will be held in Hunt- — 


ington hall,. Rogers building, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boylston 
street, Boston, on Saturday, September 28, 
at 10 a. m., for the purpose of carrying 
out the directions given by the meeting of 
May 11, and completing the organization. 
The by-laws prepared by the executive 
committee will be presented for considera- 
tion. 

In addition to the business, Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold, supervisor of Boston schools, 
will speak on “Nature Study in the 
Schools.’’ Professor William North Rice, 
Wesleyan University, will address the 
meeting on “The Teaching of Science in 
the Public Schools.”’ 

Any past or present pupil, friend or 
petron of the Teachers’ School of Science 
may become a member of the association 
by giving his address and paying $1 to 
the treasurer at Saturday’s meeting. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The memorial services in honor of the 
late president took place in every school 
in New York city on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 19, at one o'clock. For the first ume 
in the history of our schools the children 
were assembled to the notes of funeral 
marches. The exercises were of a simple, 
but very solemn character, and included 
in each school the singing of the preai- 
dent’s favorite hymns, ‘Nearer, My God, 
To Thee,” and “Lead, Kindly Light.’ in 
all schools the colors were draped, so :o 
continue for thirty days, the national 
ensign over the building was lowered to 
half-mast for the same period, and the 
assembly room was appropriately deco- 


rated. At the conclusion of the exercises 
the pupils were dismissed, and the schools 
closed until after the funeral. 

That the late Superintendent Ward was 
appreciated in Brooklyn is evidenced by 
the fact that the leading newspapers ae- 
plore his loss most deeply. The following 
excerpts show what they consider ihe 
cause of his untimely taking-off:— 

“Mental stra_n brought on through vari- 
ous complications of the school system 
hastened the illness whicn so sadly cut 
short his useful career.’ 

“In his devotion to duty he did not con- 
sider himself.’’ 

“He sought rather to relieve others of 
worry than to overcharge them w.th 
work.” 

“It is thougnt that his death was hasi- 
ened by overwork.,”’ 

‘‘He did his duty, and he died of that de- 
votion.” 

“He soon broke down under the severe 
strain, and his death may without ddubt 
or question be laid directly to the prostra- 
tion of his nervous system,” 

The public evening schools under the 
direction of the Manhattan-Bronx board 
open on the twenty-second of September, 
thus increasing the term of the elemen- 
tary evening schools to the same length 
as that of the evening high schools,—120 
nights. A’ further increase has been made 
in the schools devoted to evening work, 
and they now number three high schools 
for men, four high schools for women, 
twenty elementary schools lor men and 
boys, and seventeen for women and giris. 
The curriculum of the high schools em- 
braces the following: Latin, modern tan- 
guages, mathematics (including trigonomc- 
try), rhetoric, literature, oratory, history, 
and political science, commercial law, 
chemistry, physiology, anatomy, physics, 
architectural, mechanical, and free-nand 
drawing, mechanics, phonography, and 
book-keeping. On the application of 
twenty-five students the board will 
organize a class in any collegiate subject. 

The elementary schools are organized in 
two ways, for juniors and for seniors. 
Schools for the former give a_ reguiar 
course of instruction in eight grades in ihe 
following subjects: Reading (including 
history of the United States and general 
history), spelling and definitions, arithme- 
tic, writing, geography and book-keeping, 
text-books being provided free of charge. 
The senior schools are run on the depart- 
mental plan, and accept as pupils only 
such as have completed the first grammar 
grade in the day schools or its equivalent, 
and are fourteen years of age or older. 
In all the elementary evening schools 
there will be special ungraded classes in 
which English will be taught to foreigners. 
This last is a very important feature in 

the work of the night schools. 


Lessons in Geography 


By M. G. CHENEY, M. S. 

FOUND! a pleasing, practical, and thorough 
method of teaching Geography. Sixty-four class 
l ssons Kighth edition. Revised trom census of 
1900, Arranged to give the student a broad a d 
systematic knowledge of Geography preparatury 
to Regents’ and final examinations. Z 

Single copy, 25 cts. Send stamp for prospectus.? 

M. G. CHENEY, Franktlinville, N. ¥ 
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LUMPS OF GOLD. 
Probably the largest piece of gold ever 
seen in one lump was the giant nugget 
received at the assay office in Wall street, 
New York City, in October, 1900, from a 
mining company. it was in the shape of 
a cone, standing about two feet high, con- 
taining over 753 pounds of the yellow 
metal, and valued at $154,000. Four men 
carried it with difficulty. 
Nevertheless, some very large chunks 


of gold have been picked up in various 
parts of the world at different times— 
lumps formed by nature, and not com- 
posed, like the one above mentioned, by 
melting together the yield of thousands 
of tons of crushed rock. For some rea- 
son not well understood, Australia has 
been the chief producer of great nuggets, 
and nearly all of the exceptionally large 
masses of the precious metal in a “native 
state” have been found in that part of the 
world. Also, the Australian nuggets 
have been noted for their purity, many of 
them running over twenty-three carats 
“fine,” while some of them have been of 
almost absolute purity—the virgin stuff-— 
that is to say, with hardly any appre- 
ciable alloy. 

The “Welcome” nugget, which was the 
largest on record, weighing 2,218 ounces, 
and valued at over $41,000, was 99.2 per 
cent. pure gold. lt was found iu 1858 in 
Australia under rather peculiar circum- 
stances. The proprietors of a ‘hole’ had 
gone away to lunch, leaving a hired man 
digging with a pickaxe. Suddenly the 
pick struck something. The workman dug 
around it to see what it was, and then 
fainted dead away. Presently the owners 
returned, and, seeing the man lying in the 
hole, they thought he was dead. One of 
them jumped in, turned him over to see 
what was the matter with him, and then 
he fainted, also. Both of them were 
dragged out, and immediately digging was 
wildly begun for the nugget, which lay 
partly exposed. The mass was so great 
that at first they supposed that they had 
come upon a reef of pure gold. 

Thus was discovered the greatest of all 
nuggets, and the curiosity it attracted 
was so great that the finders sold it at the 
mining camp for $52,500—considerably 
more than it was worth. After being ex- 
hibited for a time in Australia, it was 
sent to Kurope, and finally was melted. 

The “Precious,” weighing 1,717 ounces, 
and valued at $30,340, was found at the 
Berlin diggings, as was also the “Vis- 
count Canterbury,” which tipped ‘the 
scales at 1,105 ounces, and was 23.3 carats 
fine. Another great nugget, weighing 884 
ounces, and valued at $16,000, was picked 
up in the same neighborhood and called 
the ‘‘Viscountess Canterbury.’ 

The Dunnolly diggings, in Victoria, 
yielded some of the largest nuggets on 
record, one of which was the “Schlemm,” 
weighing 538 ounces, but containing sixty 
ounces of quartz. It was dug up July 11, 
1872, three feet below the surface of the 
ground. The “Schlemm No. 2,” from the 
same neighborhood, was 478 ounces, and 
sold for $9,000. One of the most beauti- 
ful of nuggets, being almost perfectly 
pure gold, was the “Platypus,” which was 
discovered March 6, 1861, in a pillar of 
earth in a deserted claim—one of the 
freaks which serve to illustrate the es- 
sentially gambling quality of gold hunt- 
ing. 
A nugget which is claimed by some 
authorities to have been at least equal in 
size to the “Welcome” was found near 
Dunnolly February 15, 1869. lt was ex- 
posed to view by one of the wheels of a 
cart in which the men were driving, and, 
on being dug out, proved to be twenty-one 
inches long and ten inches thick. The 
name “Welcome Stranger” was given to 
it, and it is said to have yielded 2,248 
ounces of pure gold, its value being over 
$47,000. If there is no error in the story, 
this nugget was the largest ever known, 
ranking even above the ‘‘Welcome.” 

No very large nuggets have been found 
at Cape Nome, though three or four, 
weighing twenty to twenty-five ounces, 
and worth from $300 to $400, have been 
picked up on Anvil creek in that neigh- 
borhood. 

The largest nugget ever found in Cali- 
fornia was unearthed near the famous 
Camp Corona by a dissipated young fel- 
low named Martin while digging a grave 
for a companion who had been drowned. 
At a depth of two feet he struck the mass 
of yellow metal, which he was unable to 
carry to the camp alone, inasmuch as it 
weighed eighty pounds. Arterward he 
sold it for $22,700, and was sensible 
enough to give up liquor from that time 
on, becoming an industrious miner. He 
died at New Orleans not long ago, having 
earned a fortune in the mining business, 
and being rated a millionaire.—Boston 


Herald. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
I EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The opening exercises of Boston Uni- 
versity were postponed until Friday, on 
account of the president’s funeral. 


Professor J. M. Barker delivered the ad-— 


dress at the opening of the School of 
Theology. 

William G. Aurelio, Boston University, 
94, who has been appointed instructor in 
Greek and Latin, took his A. M. at the 
Graduate school in ’95, was Jacob Sleeper 
fellow at the University of Gottingen in 
*97, and has taught at the New Hampton 
Literary Institute, New Hampshire, and 
at Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham. 

The governors of McGill University 
have filled the new chair of metallurgy in 
the faculty of applied science by appoint- 
ing Dr. Stansfield of London to the posi- 
tion. Dr. Stansfield is a scientist who has 
attained considerable eminence in Eng- 
land. He is a doctor of science of the Uni- 
versity of London, and is assistant pro- 
fessor to Sir William Robert Austin, the 
distinguished metallurgist. He was one 
of the delegates to the British Association 
meeting at Toronto a few years ago. He 
is expected to arrive in Montreal about 
September 21. 

The matriculation, exhibition, scholar- 
ship, and supplementary examinations at 
the university began on Wednesday 
morning, and continued until Septem- 
ber 19. 

A number of changes are announced in 
the faculty of Wellesley College. Miss 
Susan Hallowell, professor of botany, has 
been granted leave of absence, and As- 
sociate Professor Cummings will take her 
place. Professor Mary W. Calkins of 
philosophy will be absent. From the 


English literature department, Associate 
Professors Vida Scudder and Sophie 
Jewett are studying abroad. Associate 
Professor Helen A. Merrill of mathe- 
matics will spend her sabbatical year in 
foreign study. Associate Professor 
Marion C. Hubbard of zoology has been 
granted leave of absence. Miss Alice T. 
Waite and Miss Olive Rumsey will not re- 
turn to the department of English. Miss 
Fisher of the geology department has 
leave .on account of ill health. The new 
members of the English department are 
the Misses Henrietta Gardiner, Margaret 
Sweeney, Katherine Bates, and Mary 
Geraldine Gordon, 1901; the English lit- 
erature department, Misses Martha Hale 
Shackford and Josephine P. Peabody, and 
Yharles L. Young of Harvard. 

Miss Lydie Caron enters the French de- 
partment, and Miss Cora Schofield returns 
to the history department. Miss Mar- 
garet C. Ferguson becomes instructor in 
botany, Miss Roxanna H. Vivian in 
mathematics, and Miss Caroline B. 
Thompson in zoology. 

. Associate Professor Gamble will act as 

head of the philosophy department, in the 
absence of Professor Calkins, assisted by 
Miss Ethel Puffer and Miss Mary C. 
Smith of Wellesley, 1901. Professor 
Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard and Pro- 
fessor Edmond C. Sanford of Clark Uni- 
versity will lecture. 

Miss Rena Parker of Wellesley, 1901, 
returns as assistant in the art depart- 
ment. A new course of business methods 
will be conducted by Miss Caroline J. 
Cook of Dana hall. 

There have been several changes in the 
teaching staff of Amherst (Mass.) College. 
Professor J. R. S. Sterrett resigned his 
position as head of the Greek department 
last spring, to accept a similar place at 
Cornell University. His successor at Am- 
herst is Harry De Forrest Smith, a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin in the class of 90. Pro- 
fessor Smith studied for several years 
after graduation at Harvard and Berlin, 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


and later achieved brilliant success in the 
position of instructor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Two years ago 
Bowdoin recognized his ability by elect- 
ing him assistant professor. Professor 
T. C. Esty, who resigned in June to go to 
Rochester University, will be succeeded as 
Walker instructor of mathematics by H. 
C. Goddard of the class of 1900, who was 
an assistant in the department last year. 
Professor G. D. Olds has returned from 
abroad, where he spent his sabbatical 
year in travel and study, and will resume 
his duties in the same department. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Neill has been granted his 
sabbatical year, and will spend it in rest 
and study. Homer Smith, Ph.D., of the 
class of ’91 will share his duties with Pro- 
fessor G. B. Churchill. After graduation 
he attended the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, taking his degree there in 1895, and 
acting as instructor in English from 1892 
till 1897, inclusive. In 1898 he became 
professor of English at the Kamehameha 
training school, Honolulu, Hawaii, a po- 
sition which he held for two years. Last 
year he returned to Philadelphia, and 
taught English there. Professor E. L. 
Wood has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence, and is now studying in Rome. 
His courses are being taken by Professor 
W. L. Cowles, and his duties as registrar 
have been assumed by A. S. Goodale, ’98. 
Professor L. H. Elwell will resume his 
courses in Greek, having completed his 
six months’ leave of absence. 


Dartmouth College officially opened her 
13ist year September 12, and President 
Tucker met the college for the first time 
this year in Old chapel. For several days 
registration has been in progress, and 
over 200 have matriculated. 

President Tucker made many important 
announcements, among them one to the 
effect that the treasurer of the college 
had received the $100,000 from Mr. Tuck 
for the erection of a Tuck school building. 

Professor M. D. Bisbee has. returned 
from a year’s absence in Europe, where 
he has been studying the methods in 
vogue in European libraries. He will re- 
sume his position at the head of the li- 
brary department. Professor C. F. Rich- 
ardson also returns, after a year’s absence 
in Europe, and will resume his duties at 
the head of the English department. Pro- 
fessor H. D. Foster of the history depart- 
ment and Professor William Patten of 
the biological department are absent, the 
former upon his sabbatical year, which 
he will spend in Germany, making a spe- 
cial study of Calvin, the latter in the 


_ horthern part of Russia engaged in re- 


search work. 
C. R. Underwood, instructor at Harvard 
last year, has been appointed as addi- 


tional instructor in French. OC. A. Hol- 
den, B. S., Thayer School of Engineering, 
has been appointed to take Professor 
Bacon’s place. Dr. Franz of Harvard 
medical school becomes instructor in 
physiology. 

President Tucker has announced the re- 
ceipt of a fund for the establishment of a 
musical directorship at Dartmouth, and C. 
H. Morse, organist of Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn, has been appointed. Mr. Morse 
has had charge of the musical features 
now in preparation for Webster week. 
John Bowler has been appointed physical 
director. 

Paul Arnold, M. A., of Los Angeles has 
been appointed professor of mathematics 
in the University of Southern California. 
Mr. Arnold is a graduate of that univer- 
sity. He followed post-graduate studies 
at Cornell University, and at the Univer- 
sities of Berlin and Leipsic. 

Dr. Bourland is to leave the University 
of Michigan to accept the position of pro- 
fessor of Romance languages in Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, and Dr. 
uadd, son of Professor Ladd of New 
Haven, will become the first incumbent of 
the Dr. Leonard Hanna chair in the medi- 
cal school of the Cleveland University. 


Professor Deering of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, has declined an 
offer of the deanship of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, his alma mater, and Dr. Tower, 
also of Western Reserve, has declined an 
ye 3 from Union College at Schenectady, 
Nix. 


_ The official program for the celebration 
of the Yale b.-centennial has been ar- 
ranged, provisionally, as follows:— 

Sunday, October 20—10.30 a. m., sermon 
by the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell of the 
Yale corporation, in the Battell chapel; 
3 p. m., address by Professor George P. 
Fisher on “Yale in Its Relation to Chris- 
tian Theology and Missions,” in the Bat- 
tell chapel. 

Monday, October 21—10.30 a. m., ad- 
dress by Thomas Thacher on “Yale in Its 
Relation to Law,” in the Battell chapel; 
address by Professor William H. Welch 
on “Yale in Its Relation to Medicine,” in 
in the Battell chapel; 3 p. m., address of 
welcome to guests by President Hadley, 
with designated responses, in the Battell 
chapel; 5 p m., reception of guests and 
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Some New Books. 
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Title. 
American History told by Contemporaries (Vol. 4.) 


Primitive MAM... 
The New England States (Supplementary Vol.).... 
The Descriptive Speller.....-- 
Qld Songs for Young 
History Of Education... 
The Government of the American People. Strong & 
Great Religions of the World. 
Don Quixo 
Guiliver’s Travels......+++++ 
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Justice to the 
The Lady Of LYMM. R 
The 
The Science Of 
Irish 
Australasia, Old ANd NOW... 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
—— The Macmillan Co,, N.Y. $2.00 
Cooper. “ “ “ 25 
Glentworth. Lee & Shepard, Boston. _ 
Aiton. Ginn & Co., 
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Besant. Dodd, Mead, & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
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Boies. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, sie — 
Bul'ock, McClure, Phillips, & Co., * 1.50 
bin E. P Dutton & Co., Boston. 150 
Dickineon, Little, Brown, & Co., 
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Address, with stamp, for full particulars, 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. S. PRICE, MANAGER, . 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices: { Wale HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


NOT POSITION bxt,Airection is the foundation of modern theol 
ogy. Itis not how 

business. Sometimes a anat counts, but whether you are better than you were a year . The same is true in 
tude of clerks. but the b = amous the world over suddenly fails; it still occupies big stores, and keeps a multi- 
comes. This js apociall = moe has ceased to grow, and like a tree affected by dry rot it falls As soon as pressure 
conducted, it aren ‘Beery honestly ond Judictonaly and energeticall 
ing ence in it isa tuture customer. But if it is liv- BUT mending and loo ane 

nt 
tie business will shrink. Now we have some facts. the School Bulle. 
than any sther three as gee to be the most successful agency in the country, probably filling more places 
more than in 1898. in te pas Bee We find that from Jan. | to Sept. 1! of each year we filled in 1899 twent reent 
evidence of this growth, and some d. arge business of 1898. If you want some 
write tous; that will bea first step in the right). extended all over the country, DIK 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACH E RS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions ‘filled. 4-000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Unexpected Vacancies 
good months for 


positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. A 
ddress C. J. ALBE 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK || Tem years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ _— manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
| best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


M 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


astern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in i . 
sitions all over the United States. Sovecial edvantages 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 7 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


alumni in the art school; 9 p. m., torch- 
light procession of students and gradu- 
ates. 

Tuesday, October 22—10.30 p. m., ad- 
dress by President Cyrus Northrop on 
“Yale in Its Relation to the Development 
of the Country”; address by President D. 
C. Gilman on “Yale in Its Relation to 
Science and Letters’; 2 p. m., football 
game; 4.30 p. m., choral performance of 
Professor Horatio W. Parker’s ‘Hora 
Novissima,” in the Hyperion theatre; 8 
p. m., student dramatie performance anu 
singing on the campus. 

Wednesday, October 23 (Commemora- 
tion day)—10.30 a. m., commemorative 
poem by Edmund ‘Clarence -Stedman; 
commemorative address by Justice 
Brewer; conferring of honorary degrees, 
in the Hyperion; 2.30 p. m., concert by 
the Boston symphony orchestra in the 
Hyperion; 4 p. m., dedication of Wood- 
bridge hall and the bi-centennial build- 
ings;5 p. m., farewell reception. 


President McKinley was one of the 
trustees of the Peabody education fund, 
and his death is the third which has oc- 
curred in the board since its last meet- 
ing. The other two were Hon. William 
Wirt Henry of Virginia, who died Decem- 
ber 5, 1900, and Hon. William M. Evarts 
of New York, who died February 28, 1901. 
Once before in the history of the board 
this unfortunate record of three deaths 
within a year occurred, and, oddly 
enough, one of the deaths at that time 
was a president, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
who died January 17, 1893. The other 
two deaths were R. L. Gibson, who died 
December 15, 1892, and A. J. Drexel, who 
died June 30, 1893. 


One of Harvard University’s most press- 
ing needs this year, and one which the 
corporation is very anxious to have met, 
is that of an addition to the Peabody mu- 
seum of American archaeology and eth- 
nology. Last year a gift of $100,000 was 
made to the university by the children of 
the late Professor Louis Agassiz, for tne 
purpose of building an addition to the 
university museum at the South End. 
This addition was promptly built, on the 
same plan as the corresponding section at 
the North End, thus completing the long- 
est side of the vast quadrangular building, 
which was the ideal and hope of Profes- 
sor Agassiz. This leaves the only unbuilt 
section, that between the newest addition 
and the building occupied by the Peabody 
museum. The building of this section 
would thus serve the double purpose of 
completing the quadrangular structure 
and of furnishing badly-needed additional 
space for the Peabody museum. At pres- 
ent the museum is seriously overcrowded, 
and many valuable and interesting acqui- 
sitions have been buried away out of 
sight for want of space in which to dis- 


play them, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


O. B. Bruce of Lynn, Mass., who has 
been superintendent of schools in that city 
for over twenty years, has recently be- 
come a member of the firm of the*Merrill 
Teachers’ Agency, and entered upon his 
new duties the first of September. The 
prominent position Mr. Bruce has occu- 


pied in the educational world, the wide 
acquaintance he has established during 
his many years of service, and his broad 
knowledge of educational methods, aims, 
and needs cannot fail to be of great ad- 
vantage in his new connection. 


A DAINTY FLOWER BOOK. 

One of the most exquisite things of the 
sort ever published is the Herbarium or 
Yellowstone Park Flower Book issued by 
the Northern Pacific railway. It is a 
dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful 
in the extreme. The book contains ten 
different specimens of real wild flowers 
common to Yellowstone Park, carefully 
pressed and retaining perfectly their nat- 
ural colors. The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen 
are given, There are also six full-page 
half-tone illustrations of scenes in Yel- 
lowstone park. The paper, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable 
for birthday and Christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the park, is fifty 
cents, and it will be sent to any address 
on receipt of that amount in stamps, sil- 


ver, postal note, or express order, by 


Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


VARIETIES. 


EYE-OPENERS. 
Let us then be up and squirting 
Oil on weeds, and sod, and soil; 
If it doesn't kill the skeeter, 
It may help the price of oil. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle. 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME, 


SCHERMERHOR 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 


3 BE. 14th St, N.Y. | Managers. 


ESTABLISHED 18953. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MERRILL, } Managers. 


0. B. BRUCE, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 


BOSTON, Mass., 4 Ashburten Pl. 
NEW YORE, N.¥., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 CenturyBldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. OSKALOOSA, lowa, 4 Evans Bldg. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS'AGENCIES = 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Tte Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new von” 


New York 


Recommends coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and tainilies.' Advises parents about schools.” WMO. PRATT, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, : 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Dzs Mornss, lowa. 


H We hav ualed facilities for placing teachers 
Winship part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agen cy AKRON, OHIO. Wh. F. JARVIS, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE | Kellogg 


@ 
Bureau 

SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 

Established in 1889, 


Recommends supertor teachers. 
Has filled ot 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUR Recommends teac 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) St. Lovurs, Mo. 


New England teachers wanted. 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 


No, 61 E. 9th St., New York, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
please mention “Journal of Education,"’ 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
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JOURNAL OF 


Ready in the Early Fall 


Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra, 


Intended to supply the needs of Grammar and 
High Schools and Academies, and will be, in 
every respect, a first-class Algebra text-book. 


Our list of School and College Text-Books includes : — 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By Evwarp Scuwiyn, M.A., and W. Wesrey Srevenson, M.A. 


In this volume is presented a description of the various forms of government — local, 
state, and national — together with a discussion of the governm nt of the United States 
from a historical point of view. The close relatioas of history and the Constitution are 
specially described, and numerous outlines and tables inserted. 


Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowl- 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic edge 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology 
Patrick’s Lessons in Language Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology 
Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology 
Morris’s Primary History of United _ Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geom- 
States etry 
Morris’s Elementary History of | Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geom- 
United States etry (Byerly Edition) 
Morris’s Young Students’ History | Key to Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid 
of United States Geometry (Byerly Edition) 
Morris’s History of United States Chauvenet’s Plane Geometry (By- 
(Advanced ) erly Edition) 
Bert’s First Steps in Scientific | Chauvenet’s Trigonometry 
Knowledge (Compiete) Bks. I, II, Ill 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application 


Teachers and School Officers 


Desirous of introducing new Text-Books are respectfully 
requested to write for terms 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers | Philadelphia 


CENTRE AVENUE SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Orchard & Joral ; Architects, Niagara Falis, N. Y. 


and decay, and uninflammable. 
of schoolhouse construction,” 


free, 
SAMUEL CABOT, 
70 Kilby Street, 


- THIS BUILDING IS SOUND-PROOFED BY 


Cabot’s Deafening “ Quilt,” 


‘THE MOST PERFECT DEADENER MADE.” 


It is not a mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion, which ab- 
sorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof against moths, vermin, 


which has been used with great success all over the country. ‘ Next 
to light and ventilation, sound deadening is the most important item 


Special beok on schoolhouse deafening, containing twenty plates 
of buildings, with sample of Quilt and catalogue, sent on request, 


Agents at all central points. 


A sanitary and scientific article, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
Holiday Songs Raphia and Reed Weaving. 


AND EVERY DAY SONGS AND GAMES. By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP. 
By EMILIE POULSSON. The book will contain, also, a course in paper and 
Profusely Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. cardboard construction, and another course in free 
This book has been long in preparation, and is weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting 


published at great expense, but we expect for it a | Cvlors. 

warm welcome on account of the reputation of ‘The raphia and reed work will be unique and of 
Miss Poulsson, and a permanent popularity on ac-| great help to all who are looking for something 
count of its intrinsic merits. new and attractive for the lower grades. 


Attractive cloth cover. Price, $2.00. Bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch St. 168 Peachtree St. 122 McAllister St. 


Prang’s Water-Color Crayons 


The latest addition to our list of materials for color work in 
the schools. Six colors and black, in neat wooden box.- Supe- 
rior in every way to the old-style crayons. Sample box sent 
to Drawing Supervisors on application. Send for circular. 


Water Color Box No. 1 Water Color Cups 
Cedar Handle Brushes All Grades Practice Paper 


Prices and estimates furnished on the above 
outfit at any of our offices. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SUHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


J Has a thorough and ic course of study, including a complete system of Physicai Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every artment. Chartered by the State. " 

Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lllustrated Catal 
CHARLES WESLEY £MERSON, Prest., 
Chickering Hall, HuntingtonAve., Boston, 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. ‘The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents ; tn paper, 25 cents. 


Order of NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 211 Pemnerroy Boston. 


When corresponding with our advertisers, please mention this journal. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. 


The University of Chicago. 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Dean. 


Professional School for Teachers. Elementary School from Kindergarten to Eighth 
Grade, inclusive, constituting a Model School for Observation and Practice. Full 
equipment of apparatus. Well-selected Library. Faculty of trained teachers. Univer- 
sity credit. For further particulars, address 


Dean of the School of Education, Chicago, Iliinois. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


’ Home: The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 


Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 
ology, Botany, ete. Instruction is personal. Univer- 
sity credit is granted for college courses successtully 
completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. P.), Chicago, Ill. 


lege courses by correspondence 
u y in 28 of its Departments, including — 


EASTON, PA. . 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
| Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem - 
istry. Annual Commencement June 19th. Fall 
term begins Sept. 12th. 

For Catalogues address the Registrar, 


ONIWER SITY 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHING 


43-47 East t0th St. 


COMPANY) New York 


N. B. Dept., 354 Washington Street, 
«++ Boston, Mass. 


BEB SB 
Have you got to @ 


speak a piece? . 


Well, we don’t know of any kind ot * effort,’”” .rom 
the schoolboy’s recitation” or the schovigirl’s “ read- 
ing.”’ and along through the whole schoo! and college 5 
career, down to the “ response to toasts" at the last 
** class dinner,” that 1s not provided for among :— 


Commencement Parts, imeluding ' efforts’ tor all 
other oceumions $1.50, 

Pros and Cons, Both sides ot live questions $1.50, 

Playable Plays, For schoot and parlor. $1 50. 

College Men's Three-Minute Declamations $1.00, 

College Maids’ Three-Mmute Readings, #1 ,00. 

Pieces for Prize-Speaking Contests, $1.00, 

Acme Declamation Book. Paper, We. Cloth, 50c, 

Handy Preces to Speak. 108 on separate cards, 


a List of ‘ Contents” of any or all of above free on re- ca 
quest if you mention this ad. 


we HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers a 
gy 45-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHUUL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 


| ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 


ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, ccrner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. Principal. 


Qrate NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


_@TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, 


Principal, 


. P, BEOKWITSH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrieLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcusuRe, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. Tae Princ ine’. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Geo» LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winship TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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